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Benefit by our 
BOTH TEACHERS AND PUPILS wide experience, l 
helpful service! 
e e You'll find it convenient and time- 
saving to take advantage of the 
VROMUM 4 VW OWS capable, friendly service of our 
staff. Large warehouse stocks 
insure prompt deliveries. Make 
: us your headquarters, as hun- 
dreds of teachers do, for the 
ee 99 best in school furniture and sup- 
= plies. Send today for your free C 
copy of our complete catalog. Pp 
F 
Our free catalog 
is a reliable guide 
to all school needs ” 
: 5S 
Pébvancea features of the ““Ten- School Seating E 
School Tables 
i 99 % . 
Twenty” Desk are of direct, Secillliiiae Manitti P 
positive benefit to pupils because Folding Chairs T 
they relieve visual and bodily Church Furniture 
: ‘ i Stadium Chairs 
stresses and strains. Teachers pieiiaiee Ss: 
also benefit, because such relief Office, Library and General 
. f child ; Furniture 
res oT . we) asie 
en eee ee ee Filing and Storage Cabinets 
to work with—and rewarding Laboratory Equipment 
results become more readily Window Shades 
: : . Heaters and Toilets 
attainable. Exclusive advan- Primary Materials ; 
tages of the “Ten-Twenty”— Duplicating Equipment ——_ 
Janitorial Supplies 
3 a eel _ 
known as the “key to the co- Chatainatic iad Snaites 
ordinated classroom’’—are the Maps and Globes 
3-position desk-top (20°, 10° and Visual Equipment and 
Supplies 
level), and automatic fore-and-aft Office and Library Supplies 
seat adjustment. The seat also School Papers 
ce ae ee Athletic Goods 
swivels 45° either way, reducing ask Whitiilide ; 
body torque induced by right or Flags 
left hand and eye preferences. 














‘' AMERICAN UNIVERSAL TABLE 
WITH No. 368 ENVOY CHAIRS 
Ideal set for classrooms, dormitories, libraries, 


FREE BOOKLETS 


‘Education Grows”’ and ‘‘The Co- 
ordinated Classroom’’—two infor- ba ‘ : = 
mintive workeon vecentedarational durability, convenience at moderate price. Sizes 
developments. for kindergarten, elemeniary and high-school use. 


offices, dining rooms. Combines functional beauty, 








AMERICAN BODIFORM 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


° ° 
The most beautiful and practical ctmezican Seating Company 


of full-upholstered auditorium 


chairs. Bodiform provides the ROOM 601-212 OLIVER AVENUE 
utmost in comfort, durability, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


acoustical benefit. Available with 
folding tablet-arm. 
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1 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH | | 
e | 
June 23-August 1 
Summer Sessions Professional training for teachers, counselors, 
1952 principals, and superintendents. 
June 23-August 15 
Academic courses in subject matter fields. 
CALENDAR OF SESSIONS IN WHICH Bucknell University offers a wide variety of 
GRADUATE COURSES ARE OFFERED undergraduate and graduate courses. All classes | 
meet five days a week. 
RT os eis kre tes 6 ade June 9—June 28 * 
Pymatuning Biological P 
Field Laboratory: Special Features 
RMRMEB CN she enki dete er June 9—August 29 | Training of Elementary Teachers 
Formal Classwork ....June 30—August 22 | Safety Education program for training of teachers 
Pre-Two Weeks June 16—June 27 Conferences on Guidance, Secondary School 
Te meee ae re St eee Curriculum, and Research 
a ee ne June 30—August 8 Courses in Visual Education and History needed 
Eight Weeks—Science ..June 30—August 22 snaplcheapianiaaitgapeatrai, 
Air-Age Education Workshop 
Post-Two Weeks ....... August 11—August 22 | ; 
Take those needed courses while spending your 
Twelve Weeks ............ June 9—August 29 summer in one of Central Pennsylvania’s beauty 
(Mathematics) | spots. _ 
Six Weeks Evening ........ — 
ng June 16 July 25 For complete details, write to 
| W. H. SAUVAIN 
| Director of Six-Week Summer School 
FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS | Backnell. University 
Director, Summer Sessions | LIE 2A. dai 
Here's the American Story 
MUZZEY: A History of Our Country, New Edition 
A brand-new edition of a book popular in schools throughout the 
nation. The New Edition is up to date in content, features a new 
large format, new cartoons, illustrations, and maps, and fresh new 
study aids which develop basic skills. Workbooks, Tests, and 
Teachers’ Manual. 
KIDGER: Problems Facing American Democracy 
A modern book which shows students how to think for themselves 
about such major problems of modern American life as the farm 
situation, money and prices, conservation, and international rela- 
tions. The treatment is balanced and impartial. Many study aids and 
Ginn and illustrations. 
2, TIEGS-ADAMS-SMITH: Your Life as a Citizen 
Just Published! An attractively illustrated new book which gives 
72 Fifth Ave young people an idea of the government and ideals of our country 
: and helps them to become good citizens right away. Clear detailed 
New York 11 explanations of the workings of local, state, national, and inter- 
national government. Abundant practical activities. Workbook. 
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ENGLISH 
IS OUR LANGUAGE 








STERLING, STRICKLAND, LINDAHL, KOCH, 
RICE, LEAFGREEN, BISHOP 


For grades 1 through 8. This basal series, based on recent studies of 
child development, offers successful training in observing, listening, 
reading, speaking, and writing. The introduction of skills is carefully 
co-ordinated with the growth of the child’s abilities, needs, and interests. 
Maintenance of skills and training in self evaluation are stressed. Guide 
for Teaching Grades 1 and 2; Textbooks, Studybooks, and Guides for 


Teaching Grades 3 through 8. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


180 Varick Street, New York 14 



















THE COMMA (No. Al27SA 
Set of following 6 filmstrips) 
A127-1 Comma—in a Series 
A127-2 Comma—in Addres- 
ses and Dates 
A127-3 Comma—with Direct 
Address, Introductory 
Words, Final Query 
Al27-4 Comma—with Ap- 
Position and Parenthetical 
Expressions 


A127-5 Comma—with 


















Clauses and Phrases 
q Al127-6 Comma—in q 
Miscellaneous Usage a 


B END AND OTHER co 
Fl MON PUNCTUATION (Me. 
A127SB, set of following 6 
filmstrips) 
A1l27-7 End Punctuation 
A127-8 Colon and Semicolon 
a Al27-9 Parenthesesand Dash 





An outstanding new series 








of color filmstrips by SVE for Upper-inter- A127-10 Apostrophe and 

mediate — Senior High e Original color y an atnation Marks 

sketches, carefully captioned, animate the 4 27-11 Italics and Hyphen 
7 . to Al27-12 Capitalization 


fundamental usages of Punctuation . . 


make this subject interesting, understand- | Each filmstrip, in color, 


able, and easy to remember. This new _captioned....... .50 

material stimulates interest in Bigheoees e — set, 6 filmstrips, 

and stresses the significance of proper oe A eee 30.0 
EB A1275 both sets, , 


expression. Marks of punctuation 
are introduced by name and func- 
tion. Each filmstrip features exer- 


12 filmstrips, boxed 57.50 
FREE! , 


sk your dealer or write direct 


cises for class participation. Author: for the new 68 { 
page SVE Educati ‘ 
Zelma B. Leonhard, Ph.D. ucational Cat. Mf 


alog. Complete listings of h 
( | und 
new Filmstrips, 2x2 Slides, and Slideset 8 


Dept. ST-2 


Yolo ta aed) Oe A ee ee) Pe 





¢ 1345 Diversey Parkway ¢ Chicago 14, Illinois 


A Business Corporation 
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In thos Issue 


®& How students in the Philadelphia 
schools are making use of educationa! 
television programs is described in this 
issue by Martha A. Gable, assistant d 
rector, school-community relations. 


& Krom the January, 1919, issue oi 
the JoURNAL we reprint a portion of a1 
address by Marcus Aaron, then mem 
ber of the Board of Education of Pitts- 
burgh, before the convention of th: 
State Educational Association. True 
now as then are Mr. Aaron’s words 
concerning the attitude good teachers 
have toward their profession and the 
necessity of directing the thoughts of 
the public toward the raising of the 
money required to pay for the kind 
of education the public’s children 
should have. 


> A Pike County teacher-author gives 
an outline for the building and use of 
the classroom library. Mary H. Near- 
ing, the author, is an elementary grade 
teacher in Milford. 


> Three articles in the issue bring to 
teachers suggestions for enlivening 
the teaching in their classrooms. The 
Lycoming County plan of clinics for 
teachers taught by teachers has proved 
unusually successful. Betty Davis of 
Ebensburg reports the methods used in 
teaching conservation in her elemen- 
tary grade. Barbara Winslade of 
Merion and her pupils have fun mak- 
ing a model of their community. 


Be 





—o 





ae 


bm Many teachers are now planning 
for the summer months. Some will 
travel, some will study. In the Educa- 
tional Interests section a few guides 
for summer study or travel are given. 


m April conventions announced in the 
Keep Posted section of this issue are 
Schoolmen’s Week and Southeastern 
Convention District at the University 
of Pennsylvania and the annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Future 
Teachers of America at State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg. 
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FREE 


Educators ‘‘Handymend- 
er-Kit,’" complete with 
tun-stoppers, needle and 
thread. Mail the coupon 
for yours TODAY! 


The Secure live longer! 


T’S A FACT THAT, in both the animal kingdom and 

the human race, the secure live longer! That's because 
security develops healthful serenity and peace-of-mind; you 
know that your rent, food and medical bills will be paid 
—no matter what happens tomorrow! Since 1910, Edu- 
cators has helped more than 100,000 teachers to maintain 
a relaxed, confident outlook on life by paying them gen- 
erous benefits in time of disability. Educators policies are 
liberal, low-cost and flexible, designed to cover your 
every particular need—promptly! Year ‘round income cov- 
erage is provided, 
and hospital - sur- 
gical benefits, too, 
if desired; no phys- 
ical examination. 
Study the actual 
claim case at right; 
then mail the cou- 
pon for full infor- 
mation. 













7 94Stro-enterit;, 
’ 
7 Nervous exhaus 


tion 
9nd hears trouble 


A FREE PRIZE, AND FUN FOR YOU AND YOUR CLASS! 


During April, Educators will give a one year’s subscription to 
“Collier's Weekly’’ magazine or a copy of ‘Strange Lands and 
Friendly People,’’ Supreme Court Wm. O. Douglas’ exciting 
report of his recent trip through the explosive Middle East and 
India, to each of the 12 teachers who list the greatest number of 
accident and sickness disability-possibilities shown in the above 
cartoon. If you desire, let your class help compile the list. They'll 
enjoy it and at the same time learn the value of safety. Letters 
should be postmarked not later than May 15th. 


Educators Mutual Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Pa. 
(Please mail to Educators, P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa.) 


Without obligation, please send me—free of charge—an 
Educators ‘‘Handymender-Kit'’ and complete information 
about your various Accident and Sickness Policies [] 
Hospital Policies [] Have Representative call [] 


| The April Cover 


The April cover of the PENNSYLVA 
NIA SCHOOL JOURNAL illustrates a series 
of covers from 1946 to 1951. It was in 
1946 that a careful study was made of 
the content, format, and covers of the 
JouRNAL with the result that a more 
modern touch was given to the Jour 
NAL. The covers during this time have 
been developed by two artists from 
Harrisburg known under the trade 
name of Pearce-Bates. 

Our artists have combined typical 
covers of five of the years of this period 
into a harmonious and pleasing group 
and design for the April issue. The 
covers in 1946-47 were reproductions 
of photographs of typical Pennsylvania 
scenes. The farmstead which appears 
on the September, 1946, cover was a 
photograph taken from the air. 

In 1947-48 the covers dealt with in- 
teresting historical spots in and around 
Harrisburg of significance to Pennsyl- 
vanians. The doorway with the motto 
above it on the November, 1947, issue 
is one of the State Education Building. 

The 1948-49 covers illustrated the 
lead article of each issue which treated 
the various subjects taught in our 
schools. The one chosen from this series 
typifies global geography. 

The covers in 1949-50 illustrated 
governmental services of departments 
of the Commonwealth. The January 
design portrays the artists’ idea of the 
Pennsylvania Farm Show. 

Again in 1950-51 the covers had a 
relationship to the lead article. The 
one shown illustrates an article en- 
titled “School Days of Long Ago” by 
Mrs. Lizzie Bain Lysinger, whom our 
readers will remember from the delight- 
ful address she made at the convention. 

Our covers during this period have 
indeed, been modern. They have in 
many instances established new patterns 
in cover design for educational maga- 
zines. We take pride in them. We com- 
mend our artists for the excellence of 
their creative designs. 














PSEA Headquarters Staff. 


400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harvey E. GAYMAN 
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EucENEe P. BErTIN 
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Raymonp C. WEBSTER Field Service 
Frep P. Hare, Jr. Public Relations 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
M. ExizasetH MattHews _ Associate Editor 
Marcaret E. Hass_er 
Administrative Assistant 
Fannie D. KItTINGER Secretary 
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THIS SUMMER ENJOY 


New England 
via Northeast! 


This summer choose picturesque 
New England for your most 
memorable vacation — and 
enjoy more of it by flying 
luxuriously via NORTHEAST 
from New York to any one of 
34 key New England points. 
You'll relish New England's 
lovely lakes and seashore and 
mountains from the air... 
you'll arrive rested and relaxed, 
hours sooner. This summer enjoy 
New England, enjoy NORTHEAST 
— perfect companions for a 
perfect vacation. 


RESERVATIONS: Phone or 
write your Travel Agent — or 
write us at Logan Airport, East 
Boston, Mass. 


Northeast 


Airlines 


FIRST in NEW ENGLAND SKIES 


APRIL, 1952 








Say 






BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY :; 


1632 Indiana Avenue . 


STRENGTHENS AND 
ENRICHES YOUR 
READING PROGRAM 


The SUCCESSFUL LIVING 
SERIES Develops... 


PATTERNS FOR CITIZENSHIP by 
conveying ideas for right living through 
stories related to experiences in the 
child’s natural and social environment. 
READING FOR PLEASURE with bright, 
lively stories that are easy and enjoyable to 
read. Appropriate, colorful illustrations. 
READING SKILLS SYSTEMATICALLY 
with carefully controlled vocabulary, word 
repetition, build-up of paragraphs. 


Busy Days Preprimer Ask for our 
School and Play Primer GOOD BOOKS for 
We Live and Grow Gr. 1 CHILDREN Cata- 
Making Friends 2 log. It illustrates 
Sharing Together 3 and describes hun- 
Ourselves and Others 4 dreds of very help- 
Richer Living 5 ful books. Ask for 
Knowing Our World 6 Catalog T. 


Publishers 


Chicago 16, Illinois 





DURABLE — strong steel frame, 


reinforced 


SAFE—no tipping, cutting, 
rYarokefoilale Mlepdolgecy 


COMFORTABLE — extra-wide, 


extra-deep seats and backs 
CONVENIENT—fold quietly, 
quickly, compactly 

RUBBER SHOES — long-life, 


ig-3 ol Koxet-Yo} ol (=) 


3 SEAT STYLES—formed ply- 
Wreleke haliane Vice) ol{-Mielao|tl- militar 


formed steel, baked beige- 
Yaoluil-1i-to hme] me liilicoilolam-vonial-ts 
upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 


BESS 


cAmeucan 


Seating 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


Perm EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
RM. 600— 212 OLIVER AVE., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
16TH AT HAMILTON, PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. - 
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CORNELL | FREDONIA Bic 


SESSION 


UNIVERSITY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


FREDONIA, NEW YORK 
1952 SUMMER SESSION 
; © GRADUATE STUDY 


July 7 to August 16 | Elementary Education 
Music Education 


® UNDERGRADUATE WORK 


Elementary Education 
Music Education 


© INTENSIVE TEACHER TRAINING 
PROGRAM 











Elementary, Secondary and Higher Education 
Biological and Physical Sciences 
English, Speech and Drama 





Languages Literature ; 
Psychology Philosophy | For College Graduates who wish to : 
: : EE eeder enter Elementary Teaching 
Mathematics Engineering 
Agriculture Home Economics | © SHORT COURSES 
Industrial and Labor Relations Two-week Intensified Courses = 


Social Sciences 
Excellent faculty, new residence halls, near Chautauqua 





Institution and Lake Erie. Active recreational program. 


For information and catalogue write: 
. 3 ‘. : DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
The Director of the Summer Session | WRITE TO: STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. | STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
F FREDONIA, NEW YORK 























A 1952 series 


The of English texts for Grades 2-8 
° ® A flexible program which ©® Develops power in lan- 
Good English an be i z oe guage usage. 
dren's interests and needs. eA pupil’s a 
@ Exercises and activities ready reference included 


Series are based on children’s in each book. eae 


experiences and interests. 


By Shane-Ferris-Keener If you are planning on changing English texts, write for 
our colored brochure. 


® A NEW approach to health ’ "Consider These 
education. FEATURES: The 








© A POSITIVE program for 
total health, including phys- ; bo 
ical, mental, emotional, and ® Pupil Motivation Road to Health 
social health. 


®@ The first series with a built- © Positive Mental Health Series 


in program of recreational Cee 

activities ... games and © Health Activities Jones-Maloney- 

stunts that motivate good Morgan-Landis 
health and insure a func- ® Home-School Co-oper- 5 

tional health program. ation GRADES 1-8 





LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 FourtH AVENUE ® New York 3, New YorK 
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TEACHERS! 
Your background specially 





AMAA AUIUNUUTUVUTU.U00UUTOUU ALU 


qualifies you to earn a 


GUARANTEED INCOME 


this summer! 








In 1951, 3500 teachers found that by repre- 
senting The World Book Encyclopedia right in 
their home areas they could earn substantial 
incomes all summer long. Yet, 3,000 of these 
teachers had never had any selling experience 
before! 


It’s pleasant, dignified, profitable! Many 
teachers earn $100 a week or more. And this 
stimulating summer assignment has proved so 


Read what these teachers say about their 
success with this stimulating project! 





| was fired! After eleven years in one community 
as a superintendent of schools the people decided 
that a change would be good for them. It certainly 
proved good for me. | now pay almost as much in- 
come tax as that community paid me for a total 
salary. Any teacher may determine this for himself 
by working with you during vacations. 


E. L. Hurlock 








Placing a set of THE WORLD BOOK in a home 
opens up unlimited advantages for the children 
and the parents in that home. This experience was 
so satisfactory that | have since become a WORLD 
BOOK representative on a full-time basis. 


Katherine Jennings 
St. Louis, Mo. 








My salaried school job couldn’t begin to equal my 
income with WORLD BOOK. During my first year 
with WORLD BOOK, | almost doubled my former 
school salary. It was well worth the comparatively 
small amount of time spent to learn about this 
work—and then have my own business. Actually 
it became the turning point in my life. 

William R. Dakin 

Pontiac, Michigan 











satisfying that many teachers continue with us 
throughout the year on a part-time basis. 


You cannot fail, when you do this work by 
our proved methods. Regardless of results, a 
substantial income is guaranteed! We give you 
free training and help you in every way possible. 
Some of our highest-paid representatives have 
been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 


Don’t miss out on this golden opportunity to 
wind up the summer with $1,000 or more extra 
income! Mail the coupon below now! 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


To make every week of the summer 


Tulsa, Oklahoma SEND count—for you and for us—we are 
planning this summer’s training 

COUPON classes now. Applications will be con- 

TODAY! sidered in the order received, till our 


teacher quota is filled. 





Mr. George M. Hayes 
World Book, P.O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 


Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, showing 
how | can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 


Name. 





Address. 





State. 


Zone. 





City. 
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Experiment 


in Educational TV 


The destiny of this new medium 
is in the hands of educators. 


N 1947 Philadelphia public schools 

presented one telecast per week 
during late afternoon hours. Now in 
March, 1952, there are thirteen school 
programs per week received by ap- 
proximately 40,000 pupils on more 
than 700 receivers in classrooms in the 
Philadelphia area. 

The rapid increase in classroom tele- 
vision, due largely to favorable re- 
sponses from teachers, pupils, and par- 
ents, leaves no doubt as to the effec- 
tiveness of this new medium as a teach- 
ing device. Encouraging letters arrive 
daily from schools and homes in near- 
by cities and towns. These are placed 
on the mailing list to receive monthly 
schedules and evaluation sheets. 

All schools within the range of sta- 
tions WCAU-TV, WFIL-TV, WPTZ, 
are invited to cooperate in produc- 
tion, evaluation, and utilization. Let- 
ters of inquiry are welcome. 

Shortly, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission will lift the “freeze” 
on new stations, and television will 
reach many additional communities. In 
some of these areas, plans already are 
under way to build and maintain edu- 
cational stations. In others, educational 
groups will produce programs on 
commercial stations as is the case in 
several cities at the present time. If 
educational TV is to be developed at 
all in a given community, educators 
must assume leadership at once in 
rallying support for a feasible proce- 
dure. When channels are allocated, 
the action is final. 

It is important, therefore, that edu- 
cators everywhere are alert to the op- 
portunities and responsibilities inher- 
ent in this development. Problems of 
cooperative planning among all educa- 
tional agencies, programing, produc- 
tion, utilization, and evaluation can be 
anticipated now. 

The following, therefore, is offered 
to those who are or will be entering 
the fascinating, exhausting, exciting 
field of educational television. 

Probably the clearest idea of the 
project can be gained from the 
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monthly schedules. These are sent to 
schools before the first of each month 
to help principals and teachers to plan 
viewing for maximum effectiveness. 
These will be sent anywhere on receipt 
of stamped, addressed envelopes. A 
condensed schedule of current offer- 
ings follows: 


WCAU-TV Stop, Look, and Learn 
9:00-9:15 a.m. 


Monday Fork Music, with Emeline Weak- 
ley—Each week highlights a phase; coun- 
tries, relationship to popular music, songs 
of work, rivers, dances. 

Tuesday At Your Service—Bruce Jacobs 
features health, counseling, home eco- 
nomics, medical, and other school services. 

Thursday AMERICANS ALL—Teachers and 
pupils of diocesan schools present a quiz 
on American history and current events. 

Friday By Request—Any subject requested 
by schools to supplement units of study 
(social studies, science, reading, nature, 
etc.) is presented by Virginia Sheller. 


WFIL-TV_ Wiffil Schoolhouse 
9:20-9:45 a.m. 


Tuesday PENNSYLVANIA Paceant—Historic, 
cultural, industrial, natural background, 
and resources of the State are presented 
visually and dramatically by Kathryn F. 
Bovaird for upper elementary and junior 
high school grades. 

Wednesday Science Is Fun—Bess Barg 
gathers experts and materials for experi- 
ments and demonstrations related to every- 
day life. 

Thursday StorytTime—Gertrude Novak 
quizzes five youngsters from fourth and 
fifth grades on scenes and characters de- 
picted from books. Alternate weeks a 
story is told with illustrations by a teacher 
of a Catholic school. Authors and librarians 
also participate. 


WPTZ Operation Blackboard 
10:00-10:30 a.m. 


Monday R For RuytHmM—Beginning teach- 
ing of music in the first three grades is 
demonstrated by Catherine F. Reilly. 
Rhythm and melody instruments are used. 
Series included “R for ’Rithmetic,” “R 
for Reading.” 

Tuesday Everyones An  Artist—Upper 
elementary school children learn creative 
arts in papier-maché, clay, block printing, 
splatter painting, etc., with Josephine 
D’Onofrio. : 


Wednesday Exptorinc THE Fine Arts— 
Professional guest artists in music, paint 
ing, sculpture, drama, dance stress ap- 
preciation and skill in their presentations 
for secondary schools planned by Abner 
Miller. 


Thursday THe Wortp At Your Door— 
Guests from foreign lands show maps, art 
work, dance, industrial products to develop 
better understandings. Rex Crawford of 
University of Pennsylvania is moderator 
and Abner Miller producer. 

Friday How’s Your Sociat I.Q.?—Teenage 
manners are discussed and demonstrated 
by pupils and guest experts with Gertrude 
Novak as M. C. 


WFIL-TV University of the Air 
11:10-12:00 

This program is presented daily by 20 
colleges. One series entitled Face THE Music 
is presented Thursdays by the Division of 
School Extension of the Philadelphia public 
schools. Student guests present all types of 
vocal and instrumental music. Emeline 
Weakley is M. C. and pianist. 

Six full-time and three part-time members. 
of the Radio-Television Staff of the Philadel- 
phia public schools, and one part time 
staff member of the Philadelphia diocesan 
schools produce the above programs with 
the cooperation of suburban, private, and 
South Jersey schools. 


Objectives 


School telecasts are prepared with the 

following purposes in mind: 

1. To develop in minds of pupils, 
teachers, and parents the concept 
that television is more than enter- 
tainment; it is a fine educational 
medium as well. 

2. To bring to the classrooms out- 
standing personalities and perform- 
ers, materials and skills otherwise 
not available. Programs must have 
quality of content and production 
to justify time spent in viewing. 

3. To guide children’s tastes in the 
selection of programs, as is the case 
with reading, music, drama. 


Outcomes 


Evaluation sheets are filled out by 

teachers and pupils and sent to the 

staff. Here are typical items: 

1. Children retain very well what 
they see and hear on the telecasts. 
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They request field trips to visit 
places shown and discussed. 

3. Children want to know about new 
words used. They discuss spelling, 
pronunciation, meaning. 

4. Reading is stimulated on subjects 

presented. Some programs are 

planned to arouse interest in books. 

Children are more interested in 

oral English. Grammar and diction 

become important to viewers and 
to those who hope to appear. 

Youngsters are critical of partici- 

pants who are difficult to under- 

stand. 


wn 


Other Important By-Products 


1. Parents have entered wholeheart- 
edly into the project in the procure- 
ment of receivers for schools. 

2. Parent-teacher groups have invited 
staff members to discuss problems 
of home viewing. Usually, sensible 
solutions are agreed upon concern- 
ing problems of late viewing, eat- 
ing and homework habits, selection 
of programs, variety in leisure- 
time activities. 

3. Community groups and staff mem- 
bers have combined efforts to in- 
fluence local programing. Citizens 
are urged to write to stations to ex- 
press opinions. Excellent relations 
exist among schools, stations, and 
parents as a result of regular panel 
discussions of television. 

4. Manufacturers are very generous 
in the matter of installing receivers 
free of charge for conventions and 
other special events in schools. 


Planning 


Each spring, the staff confers with 
curriculum committees, members of 





Science Is Fun thinks this pupil when he works with I. M. 
Leavitt of Franklin Institute on a television program over 
WFIL. 
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special subject departments, principals, 
and teachers to plan programs for the 
next year. Suggestions on evaluation 
sheets sent by teachers and pupils are 
carefully considered. Subjects for cer- 
tain age levels are decided. Each in- 
dividual series is then placed under 
the direction of a staff member who 
plans with the curriculum committee 
the content and format for each weekly 
presentation. Each program is a com- 
plete unit so that no continuity from 
week to week is required. 


Preparation 


Four to six hours of rehearsal 
usually is required for a thirty-minute 
telecast. Practically no rehearsal time 
is available in the stations. Therefore, 
timing, continuity, orientation to space, 
entrances, exits, demonstrations of ma- 
terials, time cues, title cards, back- 
ground music, cues for film (if used) 
are worked out carefully. A “run 
down” sheet of episodes is prepared for 
the station director at least two days 
in advance so that he knows what 
scenery and “props” are required. 


Community Resources 

Top flight personalities have partici- 
pated willingly in this pioneer effort. 
Eugene Ormandy and others of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Franklin In- 
stitute, Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Chamber of Commerce, Philadelphia 
County Medical Society, University of 
Pennsylvania and Temple University, 
government officials and executives of 
industry have made fabulous contribu- 
iions in personnel, materials, and time. 
They realize that one appearance car- 
ries their message to thousands of 
pupils. 





Virginia Sheller and her students on the “R for ’Rithmetic” 
program over WPTZ. 


In-Service Training 


1. During University of Pennsylvania 
Schoolmen’s Week on April 24, 
from 10:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., there 
will be an all-day television insti- 
tute in which school staff members 
and local station personnel will pre- 
sent telecasts, discuss production, 
and programing. It is open to all. 

2. During July, for the past four sum- 
mers a course in radio and televi- 
sion has been offered by the Phila- 
delphia Board of Education Work- 
shop. College credit can be secured 
from Temple University or Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. This year the 
Workshop opens June 27 and closes 
July 31. Further information can 
be secured from the School-Com- 
munity Relations Office, 21st and 
Parkway, Philadelphia. 


The experiment so far has proved 
to be an overwhelming success. It is 
a story of teamwork among stations, 
schools, parents, community groups, 
and manufacturers. Louis P. Hoyer, 
superintendent of Philadelphia public 
schools, has given wholehearted 
support to the project. Edward M. 
Reilly, superintendent of Philadelphia 
diocesan school, Albert Bean, super- 
intendent of Camden County schools, 
and John Gummere, headmaster of 
Penn Charter school, also have been 
leaders in this undertaking. The blue- 
print outlined here is practical for use 
anywhere on educational or commer- 
cial stations. 

The extent to which television serves 
our schools and our citizenry, and the 
extent to which we, as educators, help 
shape the destiny of this new medium 
depend on planning for cooperative 
action—-now! 
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Teachers of. the Public’s Children 


(From an address by MARCUS AARON, Esq., member 
of the State Board of Education and vice president of the 
Board of Education of Pittsburgh before the 1918 con- 
vention of the State Educational Association. ) 

‘We are indeed carrying coals to New Castle when we 
come with a plea for educational preparedness to you who 
do your thinking in terms of the children of this great 
Commonwealth. You have toiled and sacrificed and thought 
along these lines, while we were otherwise occupied. The 
average citizen unfortunately is usually too busy with his 
own affairs to pay much attention to the public’s, or even 
to the affairs of the public’s children. Certain legislative 
and executive machinery has been created, and to it has 
been delegated the management of the common interests 
of all the people. At rare intervals the public conscience 
has been aroused, and thought of the individual diverted 
from self to the good of all; the occasion over, it generally 
relapses into a state of indifference best expressed—“Why 
not let weil enough alone?” 

The great war has come, and is over; it has as one of its 
by-products, and perhaps most important of all, set people 
thinking—thinking as they have never thought before. You 
and I have come to realize that if there is anything holy 
about the rule of the majority, the majority must be capa- 
ble of clear thinking and of distinguishing between ideas, 
good and bad. Universal education is not a panacea for 
every ill, but it is a necessary preventive of many ills to 
which a democracy is subject. Our democracy will func- 
tion and endure only if our citizens learn to think clearly 
and correctly. An intelligent citizenship is not vital to an 
autocracy; but a Democracy cannot exist with an unedu- 
cated electorate. Education is the very basis of a democ- 
racy. We have always talked that way. We have glorified 
the public schools of our nation as the second line of 
defense ; and with the same smug complacency with which, 
until two years ago, we viewed our military defenses, we 
assumed that our schools—the greatest instrument ever 
devised by the mind of man for the building of a real 
democracy, for the welding of an American nation— 
would, somehow or other, automatically, no matter how 
neglected, turn out a product 100 per cent. fit. But even, 
as many of us have had to reverse our opinions on many 
of the realities of life as a result of the mental and moral 
shake-up which we have been undergoing, we are won- 
dering whether after all, the schools would function, auto- 
matically, under continued neglect. We still believe that 
no agency that we have, or which we can create, can be 
made as useful and as effective in strengthening the nation 
as the school in which the average child is taught; but we 
realize as we have never realized before that to be so 
utilized the scheols must be put in shape to be used with 
greatest advantage. 

In the coming work of reconstruction it can hardly be 
conceivable that anything more far-reaching and basic can 
be done in the re-ordering of the life of the state and of the 
individual than making adequate provision for the educa- 
tion of the future citizen. 

In the years of adjustment to new problems and condi- 
tions that are bound to arise as a result of the World War, 
the things that will be necessary above everything else 
will be the capacity for deliberate and progressive think- 
ing, and the ability to hold in check our prejudices and 
predilections. These personal! qualifications for responsible 
living in the coming decades, in order to effect the well- 
being of the state and society as a whole, will have to be 
as ‘widely diffused, and shared as possible. In the diffu- 
sion of such capacities for impartial thinking and for regu- 
lated sentiment lies the safeguard against what is known 











as Bolshevism. The Bolsheviki leader can only operate in 
a world in which the masses are ignorant and prejudiced. 
Where, however, the great masses of men and women have 
been educated to think in terms of causes and conditions, 
of mutual responsibility and of order, and to curb their 
impulses and passions, whatever changes are then pro- 
posed and enacted cannot but conserve true values and 
promote common interests. For such an orderly transition 
from war to peace, for such a wise preservation of the 
arts and the values of life, and for such a further develop- 
ment of them, the supreme need is education,—education 
universal—by the agency of teachers broad and far-seeing, 
and who have a sense of social responsibility. 

These, then, are our specifications: Teachers broad and 
far-seeing, with vision, who have a sense of social responsi- 
bility ; of course we expect them to have the missionary 
spirit, to be filled with the love of human kind, to have 
the patience of Job, to equal in quality of mind the suc- 
cessful lawyer, chemist, physician, manufacturer, and mer- 
chant. Such teachers, with few exceptions, we are ready 
to reward with a wage not equal to that of the cook, 
chambermaid, the scrub woman, or the day laborer. We 
either will have to revise downward our specifications of 
the teacher, or revise upward our ideas of reward. In days 
gone by, the world rewarded its prophets and teachers 
with the cup of hemlock or the crown of thorns; today we 
are starving them. The modern method is not much of an 
improvement over the ancient. Wherein lies the fault? Is it 
with the school director? ... 

Public opinion is the real ruler of a Democracy. No 
group is so fit to direct the formation and the crystalliza- 
tion of public sentiment as the teachers. You are doing it 
every day. There are 45,000 teachers and 1,500,000 pupils 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania. You are distributed 
in every part of the state. Don’t you see what you can do 
through organized effort? There is nothing selfish in what 
I am intimating that you should do, when I ask that you 
make propaganda for adequate support of the schools. 
In helping to direct public opinion you are doing a service 
to the state; for with an under-paid teaching force, disin- 
tegration and confusion in the schools must needs follow. 
The schools have a big job to do. Those responsible for 
their conduct are competing with business in keeping the 
teachers at their present tasks, and they must be given the 
necessary money wherewith to do it. This competition 
will grow; for in the coming business reconstruction, the 
college trained men and women will be in ever-increasing 
demand. Important as is this measure of relief to the teach- 
ers, vital as it is to the children, much more important 
and vital is it to the Commonwealth, whose very life and 
safety are dependent upon the public schools. 

Much has been given to us of Pennsylvania; and much 
is expected of us. In wealth, only one state exceeds ours. 
In wealth of tradition—none. Within our border Liberty 
had her cradle and Democracy was born. That they might 
endure, precious lives have been offered in sacrifice ; surely 
we will not withhold a trifle of what we have in such 
abundance, if by the proposed expenditure we can guar- 
antee to ourselves a better educated mass of men and 
women. 

Let me summarize. The public schools have a great 
piece of work ahead of them—work that cannot be done 
effectively without teachers, broad and far-seeing, and 
who have a sense of social responsibility. We have come 
to realize that teachers have been outrageously under- 
paid; that to prevent disintegration and confusion in the 
schools, salaries must be largely increased; that as a first- 
aid measure, the state must supplement present salaries 
at least 25 per cent.; that the school director is powerless 

(See Teachers, page 300) 
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No Possession Can Surpass 


A Good Library 


VER and Above What Has Usually 

Been Required of Good Teachers” 
is one of the many unusual captions 
found in Bulletin 233-B, Pennsylvania’s 
interim report (1949) treating with 
the Elementary Course of Study. This 
particular suggestion is_ especially 
challenging in pointing out to alert 
teachers that they should know how to 
use a classroom library as an instru- 
ment of teaching. 

Teachers with vision realize that 
well-organized classroom libraries 
meet the needs of children and the de- 
mands of unit teaching techniques in a 
modern school. Definite procedures, 
then, to organize and to establish func- 
tioning libraries must follow. Too, the 
development in children of good library 
techniques is a requisite of effective 
library use. 


New and Clean 


It is very important that library 
books be attractive and well made. 
They should represent many good 
authors, both new and old. Reference 
books that are up-to-date should be on 
hand; and the so-called classics, suited 
to the grades concerned, belong in the 
well-organized collection. Magazines, 
pamphlets, and clippings within the 
reading ability levels of class members 
should be carefully selected, organized, 
and re-arranged from time to time. 

Care must be exercised to provide a 
variety and spread of library offerings 
as well as a rather wide range of read- 
ing levels. The gifted children and the 
reluctant readers must be able to find 
and to enjoy the satisfying experiences 
that come with wise use of well- 
organized library materials. 

Because most classrooms have some 
nucleus of a book collection, the estab- 
lishment of a library routine and an 
organization plan are the first tasks 
confronting the iibrary-minded teacher. 
Undesirable and worn-out books should 
be discarded. Other inherited volumes 
that are out-of-date, too difficult, or 
that have very fine print should also 
be weeded out of the collection. 
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Although library machinery in the 
classroom must not be an end in itself, 
there must be effective routine never- 
theless. Books shouldbe grouped ac- 
cording to some simple classification. 
In the lower grades, for instance, such 
classifications as Animal Stories, Fairy 
Tales, and Adventure Books are used: 
Children of the intermediate and up- 
per elementary grades are well able to 
make use of the simple Dewey classifi- 
cations: 200, Religion; 700, Fine Arts; 
900, History; and so on. Fiction books, 
usually, need have no classification 
mark and they may well be placed in 
one library section and displayed by 
authors or by some other teacher-pupil 
plan. 

Books should be marked on the back- 
bone and on the inside cover with the 
classification numbers or words. A 
shellac spread helps to preserve the 
markings. Shelf labels add much to 
the appearance of small classroom 
libraries besides lending ready help 
to teachers and pupils. And several sets 
of inexpensive sturdy book ends will 
prove useful in keeping the books in 
good order and properly separated. 


The Card Catalog—Part and Parcel 


The card catalog, however simple, 
should be part and parcel of the library 
system. Two cards—title and author— 
are made for each book. A third card, 
the subject card, may also be made. All 
the cards are arranged alphabetically in 
a box or simple file, and the use of a 
card index is advocated. The card cata- 
log is very helpful in answering these 
questions: Have we a book by this 
author? Have we a book of this title? 
What books have we on this subject? 

Pictures, clippings, and pamphlets 
should be kept in vertical files, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by subject, and 
preserved in folders which have tab 
notations of subject treatment. Proper 
and careful organization and routine, 
here, will do much to enhance the use 
of this section of the library. 

All of this work in classification, or- 
ganization, and filing may seem to be 





too much of a burden to put on the 
busy teacher. It should be recalled, 
however, that the value of the class- 
room library, large or small, is meas- 
ured by its worth to the children who 
use it. Here, in the elementary school 
grades, is where the true library habit 
may be established firmly in the grow- 
ing child; and with the help of the 
more competent children who will 
gladly act as assistant librarians and 
help out in many useful ways, the class- 
room library will become a source of 
great benefit to teacher and pupils. 


Library Skills. Result in Enjoyment 


The teaching of library skills to 
children is of prime importance if the 
full value of the library is to be real- 
ized. For the teacher who lacks the fun- 
damentals of library training and expe- 
rience, these references are. valuable: 
“The Children’s Book—How to Use 
Books and Libraries,” by Carolyn Mott 
and Leo B. Baisden; and “How to Use 
Your Library,” by Mercedes Doyle 
Graham. 

Children are introduced rather early 
in their school careers to dictionary 
study and uses. From this training they 
are rather quickly guided to the use 
of a book index. And then, subtopics 
in an index may be taught so that chil- 
dren may learn to search for and to 
read specific references without reading 
a complete article in a book, and-an 
encyclopedia, or in some other supple- 
mental text. These exercises will not 
seem like work to boys and girls if 
teachers attack the problem in the right 
way; and the pupil leaders will soon be 


-able to make use of cross references 


with little if any teacher help. Pupil 
skills, here, will come with effective 
teaching, sound direction, and with 
constant practice. 

Teacher guidance in. the selection of 
the most likely books: to meet pupil 
needs is imperative. Browsing should 
be encouraged, too, for this delightful 
practice gives a child the sound expe- 
rience of learning, and soon, whether 


(See Library, page 307) 
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Lycoming County Clinics Enrich Instruction 
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Individual instruction in the operation of the strip film, opaque, and 
moving picture projector is given by the three members of the clinic 
staff to Lycoming County teachers. 


ding are demonstrated by 

Lydia Gross of the State ‘Teachers College, Lock Haven. Miss Gross 

was invited to participate in the program by the county school staff 
members. 


Materials available in the teaching of rea 


How to answer daily requests for 
help from teachers in his county on the 
use of materials to enrich their instruc- 
tion program in the classroom was the 
problem posed for Lawrence E. Me- 
Knight, assistant superintendent of 
Lycoming County schools. 

Mulling over this problem on his 
way home from the office one evening, 
Mr. McKnight thought of the different 
individuals in his county who could 
help solve some of these requests for 
help which he had received. The next 
day he went a step farther in his think- 
ing to wonder if he couldn’t plan clinic 
meetings in various parts of his county 
which would be staffed by county 
teachers and would be open to all 
teachers. 

The realization of this plan was not 
long in coming. Five clinics are run 
simultaneously an evening at each of 
three school locations. The sessions be- 
gin promptly at 7:00 p.m. and close 
at 9:00 p.m. Then follows a social hour 
sponsored by the local branch of the 
PSEA. At these clinics the teacher ex- 
perts in his county take entire charge 
of explaining how new techniques can 
be put into practice by any classroom 
teacher. 

A handicraft clinic provides an op- 
portunity to participate in making 
handicraft activities which are related 
to the teaching of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and other formal subjects. 
Another clinic provides instruction, 
demonstration, and practical use of the 
audiometer, telebinocular, and tape re- 
corder. 

At a third meeting, the teachers 
learn to administer and _ interpret 
achievement tests, mental maturity, 
personality and behavior scales, as well 
as other informal inventories which 
give a detailed analysis of the problem 
a child might present. At a fourth 
clinic visual aids, including projectors, 
films, maps, globes, and charts, are 
demonstrated. The reading clinic ac- 
quaints teachers with basic reading ma- 
terial, classroom libraries, and supple- 
mental reading which can be used to 
improve the teaching of reading. 

By using the talent available in the 
personnel of the teaching staff of his 
own county, with the cooperation of 
the local branch of the PSEA, Super- 
intendent McKnight solved easily and 
satisfactorily the problem of how to 
help teachers who want to enrich their 
teaching programs. 
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Nelson Wilcox, Porter Township, clinic staff mem- Edward Mattil of State College and a group of 
ber, demonstrates the administration of the tele- teachers work out projects in handicraft. 
binocular. 


ss 


Teachers from the various sections of the county meet with Mr. McKnight to make plans for five in-service 
training clinics. 
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Mrs. Eleanor Love of Hepburn Township instructs Robert Hawk 
the county teachers in the administration of the the operation of the moving picture projector. 
achievement test. 
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INTERESTS 


The President's Report 


Since February 1 the activities of 
the Association have moved into high 
gear with all committees showing active 
and impressive progress in their work. 
Each committee was assigned a definite 
job and given a directive to set up a 
program during this year which would 
strengthen the Association. 

The chairmen of committees were 
advised that the Association is not in- 
terested this year in progress reports 
which only express the hope that we 
are going somewhere and never give 
proof that we have arrived. It seemed 
that the chairmen of the committees 
which have been at work gladly re- 
ceived that directive and seemed anx- 
ious to get their teeth into their com- 
mittee problems and set up activity 
programs in their particular fields of 
consideration. 

The Public Relations Committee is 
covering the whole program of the 
Association’s public relations at two 
levels. The first level which has _re- 
ceived its consideration is the State 
Association level where it is possible 
to set up a broadly constructed and ex- 
pertly-guided public relations program 
capable of using all of the media of 
public relations in such a way as to in- 
terpret our Association’s viewpoints on 
public schools to all of the people in 
the State. 

The second level considered was the 
local level, where it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear much of our best pub- 
lic relations work will be accomplished. 
The commiitee is exploring all of the 
possibilities for training leaders in the 
Local Branches in carrying on continu- 
ing public relations programs. The 
committee will also consider the prob- 
lem of how to make available to the 
branches all of the material which the 
State Association has developed or will 
develop, recognizing that probably the 
best medium for public relations is the 
teacher in the classroom. In any case 
the members take a broad view of the 
whole problem and will do something 
about it rather than just talk about it. 

The Professional Planning Commit- 
tee met in the period since we last re- 
ported and in its first session laid out 
the field of its considerations for the 
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year. The committee asked for instruc- 
tions as to its specific activities and ex- 
pressed the fear that other working 
groups in the Association might con- 
sider too wide an activity on its part 
to be an infringement on other com- 
mittees’ special fields. 

The President made it clear that 
there actually are no limits to the field 
of discussion of this committee and 
that it may seek areas where improve- 
ment in either program activities or in 
public school conditions may seem de- 
sirable or necessary without regard to 
the fact that any given proposals might 
possibly be in the realm of other com- 
mittee work, and it was instructed to 
give to all other committees of the As- 
sociation its recommendations and spe- 
cific suggestions for an integrated pro- 
gram of professional activities. 

The Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards will 
meet very soon for the first time dur- 
ing this year and give consideration to 
the possibility of implementing some 
of the recommendations and _resolu- 
tions which have come out of national 


meetings of the commission or from 


area conferences such as the one which 
was held at Hershey on March 7. Again 
it seems clear that this commission has 
explored the area of teacher education 
and professional standards in a very 
thorough way and should now be ready 
to begin building an activity program 
which will do something tangible in the 
way of upgrading professional stand- 
ards and strengthening teacher educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. 

It was our pleasure to meet with the 
Delaware County Teachers Council at 
its legislative dinner on Thursday eve- 
ning, March 13, at Drexelbrook Inn. 
Here was evidence of very fine activity 
in another of the counties of the State. 
The occasion was designed as an ex- 
pression of appreciation to Delaware 
County’s Legislators who served dur- 
ing the last session of the General As- 
sembly. Enthusiasm and _ optimism 
seemed to prevail throughout the eve- 
ning and it was very clear that the Leg- 
islators present were impressed by the 
splendid attitude of PSEA members in 
Delaware County. 

There is still a great need for enlarg- 
ing the membership of the State Asso- 


ciation, and the suggestion is well- 
advised that our Local Branch presi- 
dents make a very special effort to bring 
into the Association those people who 
for any reason have neglected renewing 
their membership in PSEA. For the 
continued growth of the profession and 
with particular consideration for ow 
own welfare, it is imperative that every 
professional person, teacher or admin- 
istrator, in the public schools of Penn. 
sylvania should accept the obligation 
to work with fellow members in the 
profession in building and carrying on 
a broadly-based and constructive pro- 
gram of Association activities. 

We look forward to optimistic re- 
ports on membership during the next 
month. 

—HErRBERT P. LAUTERBACH, 
President, PSEA, Aliquippa 


Pennsylvania Teacher 
May Win Scholarship 


The Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Fund will again provide one scholarship 
amounting to $500 for a year of ad- 
vanced study in education, to a Penn- 
sylvania teacher, Francis B. Haas. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
has announced. 

The Scholarship is awarded through 
the State Council of Education, and 
applications must be filed with the 
Council on proper forms, not later than 
May 1, 1952. The applicant must be a 
citizen of Pennsylvania at the time the 
award is made, a teacher, and the 
holder of a baccalaureate degree from 
any college recognized by the Council. 
Application forms may be secured from 
the State Council of Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Box 911. 
Education Building, Harrisburg. 

The Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Fund was created in 1928 by friends 
of Doctor Schaeffer, who was Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction from 
1893 to 


1919, 
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Pennsylvania Teachers 


Take Loyalty Oath 


Pennsylvania teachers, during the 
period from March 1 to March 31, 
took the Loyalty Oath as provided in 
Act 463 by the 1951 session of the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania. 
This act required public employes and 
school employes in the State to re- 
affirm their loyalty to the Nation and 
to the Commonwealth. 

By proclamation, Governor John S. 
Fine set Monday,.March 3, to be Loy- 
alty Day. On the evening of this date 
in Harrisburg, employes of the State 
and of the capital city took the oath in 
a public program in the Forum of the 
Education Building. Featured was an 
address by Governor Fine which was 
broadcast throughout the State and to 
22 other states. In his speech the Gov- 
ernor, just after he had voluntarily 
taken the Loyalty Oath, said: 

“As we reaffirm our loyalty, we fit- 
tingly honor our courageous and reso- 
lute forefathers who gave us national 
stature. We confirm our dynamic faith 
in those ideals of liberty, independ- 
ence, and justice, so generously trans- 
mitted to us as a beneficent heritage. 

“We are here proclaiming to each 
other—yea, to the entire world—that 
we intend to keep the human rights our 
forebears secured for us; that we enjoy 
freedom’s fullest blessing—God’s be- 
stowed goodness; that we are alerted 
to our reponsibilities to keep those 
blessings unsullied and undefiled. May 
it not be said of us that our sturdy 
American forebears endowed us with 
priceless liberties which we thought- 
lessly lost in pursuit of an illusive pagan- 
istic security. Tonight we do solemnly 
pledge we will preserve that heritage 
and pass it on to a virile posterity as a 
worthy trust would have it.” 

Appropriate exercises were held in 
many schools of the State in connec- 
lion with the taking of the oath. In 
many instances programs featured the 
pupils of the schools with pledges of 
allegiance to the flag of our country. 


House of Delegates 

The extent to which the different 
educational positions found represen- 
tation in the House of Delegates at the 
1951 PSEA Convention is illustrated 
by the tabulation appearing below: 


Classroom Teachers 433 
Supervising Principals 43 
Elementary Principals 30 
High School Principals 28 
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College, State Teachers Colleges and 
University Professors 

Supervisors and Directors 

District Superintendents 

Assistant and Vice Principals 

Vocational and Industrial Teachers 

Counsellors 

Special Education Teachers 

Assistant County Superintendents 

County Superintendents 

Heads of Departments 

Librarians 

Coordinator 

Dean 

Department of Public Instruction 

Psychologist 

School Nurse 

Supervisor of Special Education 

Administrative Assistant to Superin- 
tendent of Schools 

Pa. Soldiers’ Orphan School 
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TOTAL 612 


Plaques for Distinguished 
Service Presented by 
Central-Western District 


Surprise awards for services to the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion were presented four members by 
the Central-Western Convention Dis- 
trict at a testimonial dinner held on 
February 2 in Johnstown. The cita- 
tions were given John M. Lumley of 
Dushore, immediate Past President of 
the State Association; G. Baker 
Thompson of Media, chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation; and Harvey 
E. Gayman, Harrisburg, Executive 
Secretary of the PSEA. The trio for 
whom the testimonial dinner was ar- 
ranged were cited for their services to 
children and teachers of the State dur- 
ing the past year by John E. Davis of 
Indiana, president of the convention 
district which sponsored the dinner. 

Also honored was Joseph W. Sandy, 
Jr.. of Lilly who had just completed a 
two-year term as president of the 
Central-Western Convention District. 
The plaques carried the citation: “The 
members of the Central-Western Con- 
vention District, in recognition of your 
distinguished services to the children 
and teachers of Pennsylvania, bestow 
this certificate of appreciation as a 
lasting tribute to your courage and 
leadership.” 

Among honored guests, each of 
whom spoke briefly, were fourteen 
members of the State General Assem- 
bly. A total of 220 persons attended 
the event at which the principal ad- 
dress was given by Alfred S. Holt of 
the Public Service Institute of the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 





Dear Miss North, 


I have returned to teaching after be- 
ing away from the classroom for more 
than fifteen years. I always had excel- 
lent results in my work in arithmetic 
in third grade but now I understand 
that you aren’t supposed to use flash 
cards anymore. Why is that? I don’t 
want to be a back number but I always 
used flash cards to teach arithmetic 
and I like them. 


Mrs. Supply 
Dear Mrs. Supply, 


Flash cards are not as prominent in 
the teaching of arithmetic as they once 
were, but most of us believe there is a 
place for them. The change that has 
taken place is quite similar to the 
change that has taken place in teach- 
ing children to play the piano. Do you 
remember how we played exercises for 
weeks and weeks and then after a long 
time we got our first “piece”? Today 
the piano pupil gets a “piece” for his 
first lesson and only after he has bégun 
playing and has made some progress 
does he begin to practice scales and 
exercises. 

In arithmetic we used to begin with 
flash cards, and we drilled on them 
until automatic responses came with 
lightning speed. Then when all the 
combinations had been mastered we 
tried to teach the pupils to apply them 
to the solution of problems. Now, it is 
generally agreed that the automatic 
response in arithmetic is one of the 
last steps, rather than the first. We 
begin by talking arithmetic, building 
up an arithmetic and number vocabu- 
lary. Early in their learning the pupils 
solve classroom problems informally— 
“When two boys are sent to get fifteen 
books, how can they bring them back?” 
After many weeks of talking about 
numbers and working informally to 
solve problems involving number com- 
binations, then flash cards may be used 
effectively to develop speed and the 
automatic response. We have come to 
believe that in arithmetic as in any 
other skill, to develop speed before un- 
derstanding may impede future learn- 
ing. 

Sincerely, 


Mery Hoek 
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Boiling Springs 
Student Crowned 
Cherry Pie Champion 


HAT makes a champ a champ? Is 

it luck? Is it “know-how?” Pupils 
and teachers at the Boiling Springs 
High School maintain that a champ 
becomes a champ when he is prepared 
to become a champ. Luck plays a very 
minute part in competition. The accom- 
panying prestige is pleasant but inci- 
dental to the true worth of the success- 
ful experience. 





The most recent “crowning” achieve- 
ment for the school has been that of 
Leah Witmer who was crowned 1952 
National Cherry Pie Baking Cham- 
pion; Leah has been enroled in home- 
making classes since she entered the 
seventh grade. 

Concentration upon the essentials of 
success recently became pinpointed 
when Leah’s recipe took the limelight 
at Boiling Springs High School as well 
as in the schools, kitchens, and bakeries 
throughout the Nation. In addition to 
being acclaimed Cherry Queen of the 
nation, Leah had the opportunity to 
meet many nationally-recognized per- 
sonalities such as General and Mrs. 
Douglas MacArthur. She enjoyed na- 
tion-wide photography coverage; she 
was interviewed by newspaper re- 
porters, radio commentators, and tele- 
vision representatives. One cherry pie 
was the end-product which made all of 
those experiences possible for Leah and 
her homemaking instructor chaperon, 
Mrs. Ann Malone. 

The analysis of the parts of the 
success story makes the theme com- 
plete—Leah is a national champ today 
due to the fact that she and her teacher 
were willing to work toward today 
yesterday and the days before yester- 
day. In other words, as the “bubblers” 
of Boiling Springs say, Leah became 
a champ because she was prepared to 
become a champ.—RutH Snyper, Di- 

rector of Public Relations, Boiling 

Springs High School 





Southern District 
Conference on 
Professional Standards 


The Southern Convention District 
held its Second Annual Conference on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards in the Community Building 
at Hershey on March 7 with 120 dele- 
gates in attendance. The full-day pro- 
gram, comprising a general session, 
five discussion groups, a luncheon and 
dinner meeting, was directed toward 
“Probing Professional Problems.” 

The event, which was planned and 
carried on under the direction of Dis- 
trict President Carolyn K. Morton and 
a committee of ten representing every 
section of the District, was opened by 
two keynote addresses, the one by 
Thomas P. North, chairman of the 
State Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, and 


the other by C. O. Williams of State 
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College, a former member of the Na- 
tional Commission. 

The Conference brought together 
educational leaders from ten counties, 
as well as representatives from various 
organizations interested in professional 
standards, including PTA, School Di- 
rectors, FTA, AAUW, Department of 
Public Instruction, and other business 
and professional groups. 

The sectional meetings discussed as- 
pects of teacher education and profes- 
sional standards of immediate interest 
to the schools of the Southern District. 
Among the topics dealt with were 
Meeting the Immediate and Long 
Range Needs for Qualified Teachers, 
Providing Favorable Conditions for 
the Continuing Growth of the Profes- 
sion, Developing Effective Teacher- 
Community Relationships, Strengthen- 
ing the Professional Standards of In- 
stitutions that Prepare Teachers, and 
Local Participation in Solving Profes- 


sional Problems. Each group met twice 
during the day and was able to develop 
recommendations for meeting these re- 
spective educational problems. 

A summary of the conclusions devel- 
oped by the groups was presented by 
Harry L. Kriner, president, State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, at the 
closing session in the evening. 

At the luncheon meeting Leversia 
Powers of the Department of Public 
Instruction spoke on The Importance 
of the Individual in our Social Struc- 
ture, and Eugene P. Bertin addressed 
the group on The Importance of 
Stronger Public Relations in our Pro- 
fessional Advancement. 

At the conclusion of the Conference 
a testimonial dinner was tendered by 
the Southern Convention District to 
three outstanding leaders in the legisla- 
tive program of 1951. They were Past 
PSEA President John M. Lumley, 
PSEA Executive Secretary Harvey E. 
Gayman, and PSEA Legislative Chair- 
man G. Baker Thompson. 

In an atmosphere of warm fellow- 
ship, stimulated by lively music and 
enriched by much original poetry, these 
men were toasted and eulogized by 
many spokesmen active in the leader- 
ship of the profession. Among those 
testifying to their extraordinary work, 
in addition to Mrs. Morton who intro- 
duced each one in appropriate verse, 
were, C. Herman Grose, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, C. O. 
Williams, dean of admissions at State 
College, Thomas P. North, Arthur W. 
Ferguson, superintendent of schools 
at York, and Harry L. Kriner. 

PSEA President Herbert P. Lauter- 
bach, who delivered the address of the 
evening, added his acclaim to the effec- 
tive leadership of the honored guests. 
President Lauterbach also greeted the 
delegates at the opening session of the 
Conference. 


Geography Field Study 


The State Teachers College of Cali- 
fornia is offering an extended field 
course in geography during the month 
of August. The regions visited and 
studied will be parts of New England, 
Quebec Province, and the region 
around Lake St. John. Places of inter- 
est will include Niagara Falls and the 
Hudson River Valley. G. E. Harding, 
chairman of the geography, science, 
and mathematics division, will be in 
charge of the work. 
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Suggested Program of — 
Action for Local Branches 
During May 


1. Give priority to these: 

a. Conclusion of Member- 
ship Campaign 

b. Delegates’ Reservation— 
NEA Convention 

c. President-Elect’s Registra- 
tion—Penn Hall Work- 
shop 

d. Report of results of elec- 


tion of new officers to 
PSEA Headquarters 


2. Complete duplicate forms of 
Local Branch Annual Report, 
retain one copy for your Lo- 
cal Branch file, and return 
other copy to PSEA Head- 
quarters as directed 


3. Provide an opportunity for all 
committees to submit final 
reports at the last business 
meeting of the Local Branch. 
Plan a banquet or social 
function for the final meet- 
ing; present the new officers 
and include suitable recogni- 
tion for retiring teachers. 


4. Appoint Committees: 


a. To welcome the new 
teachers next fall 


b. To plan for American 
Education Week—Novem- 
ber 9-15, 1952 


5. Summer and Fall Calendar— 
Officers— Delegates —Inter- 
ested Members 

June 30-July 5, NEA Con- 
vention—Detroit 

August 18-22, PSEA Local 
Branch Leaders’ Work- 
shop, Penn Hall, Cham- 


bersburg 
October 17-18, Classroom 
Teachers Conference, 


Bedford Springs 











Poetry Day in Pennsylvania 
Rules for the 1952 High School 


Poetry Contest have been announced 
by Mary O’Connor, founder of Poetry 
Day, to be celebrated on October 15. 

All poems are to be sent to Kay Daft, 
220 Fairview Avenue, Springfield, 
Delaware County, for which the dead- 
line date is October 1, 1952. The sub- 
ject this year is “Pennsylvania People 
~—Past and Present.” 
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Upper Darby Honors Zita Mallon 


for 50 Years as Teacher 


At a 50th anniversary dinner, Febru- 
ary 25, Zita E. Mallon, dean of girls in 
Upper Darby High School, was hon- 
ored on the completion of 50 years of 
teaching in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. Present were nearly 500 for- 
mer students, colleagues, school direc- 
tors, relatives, and friends. 

Vanleer I. Bond, school board mem- 
ber and president of the class of 1923 
of which Miss Mallon was advisor, was 
master of ceremonies. Ralph M. Ander- 
sen, dean of boys, offered the invoca- 
tion. Informal talks were given during 
the evening eulogizing 50 years of sin- 
cere devotion and professional service 
by George G. Dilworth, president of 
the school board; John H. Tyson, 
superintendent of schools; James E. 
Nancarrow, principal; and Paul K. 
Noel, fellow teacher. 

A gold electric desk clock with ap- 
propriate inscription was presented to 
the honored guest by Doctor Nancar- 
row. Edith Gaukrodger, head of the 
English department, gave Miss Mallon 
a souvenir book of letters, testimonials, 
and citations. 

In a by-line story in the Evening 
Bulletin, Philadelphia, Harrison W. 
Fry, editor in charge of religion and 
education, spoke of Miss Mallon’s work 






Bill Harris Photo, Upper Darby News 


in the schools as follows: 

“From the bloomer girl to the bobby- 
soxer, Zita E. Mallon has been teach- 
ing. 

“Fifty years a teacher, Miss Mallon 
views the procession of thousands of 
young people who have passed through 
her classroom and her office as dean 
of girls at the Upper Darby High 
School and finds that ‘American youth 
are grand.’ She is probably the dean of 
all active teachers in the State. 

“And from her pivotal place in the 
citizenship training laboratory—the 
public schools—the smiling veteran 
teacher confidently affirms that the fu- 
ture of American democracy is safe.” 

The following citation carried on 
the evening program summed up the 
theme of the occasion: 

“For her meticulous preparation of 
all assignments; for the clarity of her 
writing; for the refreshing charm of 
her quick wit; for her consecrated de- 
votion to the administration of the 
high school; for her loyal and devoted 
service, we honor Zita E. Mallon.” 

In thanking the group, Miss Mallon 
said, “Fifty years is not a long time 
to work at something you love to do— 
and 50 years is not a long time when 
34 of those years have been spent at 
Upper Darby.” 
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Guides for Summer 


Study and Travel 


Study Tour of Spain and Italy 


A Study Tour of Spain and Italy, 
with brief visits in England, France, 
and Switzerland, will be conducted by 
Nora B. Thompson of the Lower 
Merion High School, Ardmore, this 
summer. The group leaves New York 
City on June 22 or July 1 and returns 
on August 24. 

Credits in Spanish can be earned at 
Spanish universities, or in-service 
credits in European civilization may be 
obtained by attending regularly sched- 
uled lectures which form part of the 
Study Tour. For further information 
address Doctor Thompson. 


Contemporary Course 


George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee, announces as 
part of its 1952 summer program a spe- 
cial course in the study of contempo- 
rary literature that will draw on the 
experience and opinion of practicing 
writers and critics. Guest lecturers will 
include John Mason Brown, Alfred 
Leland Crabb, Archibald MacLeish. 
Jesse Stuart, and Edward Weeks. 


Scandinavian Life Experience Tour 


A new type summer tour just an- 
nounced by the Travel Division of the 
National Education Association will 
enable teachers to earn college credit at 
the same time they are enjoying vaca- 
tion travel. The New Scandinavian Life 
Experience Tour will be open to two 
groups of 25 United States teachers, 
July 13-August 24. 

Three weeks of the tour will be spent 
in Scandinavian countries where teach- 
ers will have an opportunity to live in 
the homes of Scandinavian teachers. 
The first week has been scheduled at a 
Danish Folk High School where the 
United States group will work with an 
equal number of Danish teachers. 
There will be short excursions in the 
Copenhagen area and lectures on the 
education system and aspects of Scan- 
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dinavian life by representatives of both 
countries. The second week will be giv- 
en to traveling through Denmark with 
Danish instructors acting as guides. 
During the third week the American 
teachers will visit Norway and Sweden 
with major stops at Stockholm and 


Oslo. 


Save Those Natural 
Resources ! 


_ children of the seventh grade of 
the Ebensburg school, Berty Davis, 
teacher, are learning about the con- 
servation of natural resources. In Sep- 
tember, 1950, the class divided into 
three groups with one working on soil 
conservation, one on minerals (espe- 
cially coal because Ebensburg is in the 
heart of the soft coal region), and one 
on water. 

Materials, most of them free, were 
secured from the United States Soil 
Conservation Office and the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters. The chil- 
dren poured over these books and 
pamphlets, then decided they would 
like to see actual situations which 
would help them understand more fully 
what had been read. 

Interest ran high. Parents were will- 
ing to assist in planning field trips. 

First, the class visited a farm machin- 
ery store. At this time they learned 
the names and uses of various pieces 
of machinery. Next they visited a farm 


A registration fee of $60 for the 
three-week period in Scandinavia covers 
the cost of meals, lodging, transporta 
tion, and services of lecturers and 
guides. Total cost of the tour including 
round trip air coach fare from New 
York, registration fee, meals, lodging 
and all transportation (and the $60 fee 


which was under the Soil Conservation 
Program. Now the terms “contour 
farming,” “strip cropping,” and “rota- 
tion” took on a true significance. A 
third visit was to a mine which has the 
deepest shaft in Pennsylvania. For ob- 
vious reasons, only the outside of the 
mine was toured. 

The children decided to make a per- 
manent record of their work. They pub- 
lished “Conservation Ebenette” which 
contained the pertinent information 
they had gained. Every school in Cam- 
bria County received a copy. 

This school year, the children showed 
an eagerness to continue the study. 
They added two areas for work—one 
on forests and one on wild life. The 
study on forests was an outgrowth of 
the tree planting which the group did 
last spring. At that time nearly 500 
trees were planted as a reforestation 
project. This was carried out under the 
direction of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. 

A second issue of “Conservation 
Ebenette” will be published during 
Conservation Education Week this 


spring. 


Betty Davis and her seventh grade pupils of Ebensburg school work on models developed 
during their study of conservation. 
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or the three weeks in Scandinavia) is 
ipproximately $750. 
The NEA Travel Division is check- 
ing on college credit in connection with 
he tour and asks teachers who are in- 
ierested in participating to check with 
their universities. For further informa- 
tion, write to the NEA Travel Division, 


Model Your Community 


It was fun for everyone in our fourth 
grade class to study our community 
this year—as we put our town “on the 
map’ —a six by eight-foot floor model. 

As a base we used beaver board cov- 
ered with sawdust (readily adaptable 
for hills). White sand became roads 
and blue paper under glass showed 
rivers and streams. Painted toothpicks 
were used to depict the “Main Line” 
of the railroad, a principal landmark 
of the community. Sponges, dipped in 
green paint, put on twigs and skewers 
and placed in clay made suitable trees. 

The buildings were carved out of two- 
inch cubes of balsa wood. Each child 
carved his own home and some impor- 
tant building, i.e., railroad stations, 
shopping centers, the school, etc. While 
true shapes were attained in some cases, 
painting gave buildings individuality. 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


The NEA Traveler 


In 1952 the NEA traveler is offered 
a program which extends from Hawaii 
to Italy and from Alaska to Peru. In 
addition, a plan for independent travel 


Our map construction followed two 
weeks of reading and reporting in com- 
mittees about the history, government, 
important people, and pertinent facts 
of the township. No texts were avail- 
able; we had to dig for information 
but in the process had lessons in Eng- 
lish, reading, writing, and spelling. 
Direct learnings from the map included 
space and direction concepts, locations 
and relations of roads, railroads, rivers, 
etc., transferral of factual information 
previously learned, and the experience 
of using several mediums of handwork. 
Also we learned much about working 
together, good citizenship and much 
more about the community than we 
could find in textbooks. 

Put your community “on the map” 
— it’s work but it’s worth-while fun. 

—BarpBara C. WINSLADE, Teacher, 

Merion School, Lower Merion 
Township 


Merion school youngsters learn about their community by putting their talent on a 
map. Barbara Winslade and her pupils study their model of the community. 
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is being offered for the first time over 
many of the regular tour routes. That 
is, you may travel in a group with the 
benefits of a tour director or you may 
travel independently with a friend or 
two. 

The NEA has issued a travel guide 
of its tours entitled “The NEA Trav- 
eler.” Write Paul H. Kinsel, director, 
Division of Travel Service, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for 
complete information concerning these 
tours. 


Tour to Literary Shrines 
of British Isles 


A tour of special interest to teachers 
of English next summer is being ar- 
ranged by J. Milnor Dorey, professor 
of English in Lycoming College, Wil- 
liamsport. It covers the chief literary 
shrines in the British Isles, with a few 
days in Paris. Tickets will be provided 
for plays given in Malvern and Strat- 
ford. Lectures will be given en route, 
which may be utilized for academic 
credits. Folders describing the itin- 
erary and arrangements will be mailed 
on application. 


Summer Seminar in Europe 


An adult study tour, sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania State College, is de- 
signed to acquaint participants with 
the historic background and landmarks. 
art treasures, and contemporary life of 
the peoples of Western Europe. Mem- 
bership in the study tour is open to 
students, and other adults 
who want to see Western Europe in 
perspective and observe the life of its 
peoples. The leader will be Kent For- 
ster of the department of history, 
Pennsylvania State College, to whom 
those interested may write for further 
information. 


teachers, 


Harvard Science Course 


President James B. Conant of Har- 
vard University will offer a course for 
high school science teachers in the 
Harvard Summer School of 1952. A 
number of scholarships, varying in 
size from tuition cost to full travel and 
living allowances, will be offered io 
assist qualified teachers to join in the 
program. 

Teachers interested in applying for 
these scholarships should request the 
science education scholarship applica- 
tion form from the Harvard Summer 
School, 2-F Weld Hall, Cambridge 38, 


Massachusetts. 
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Honor to Those Who Have Served 


Erie County’s Assistant 
Retires 


Howard H. Denison ceased officially 
to be assistant superintendent of the 
Erie County public schools on Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. Erie County associates 
paid tribute to his influence on the 
schools and on the lives of the hun- 
dreds of pupils who came under his 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Denison is now in Florida and 
reports that he is enjoying the winter 
there. He plans to return to Erie 
County. 





ie 


» Hosack H. HeEpc.in retired last 
year after 50 years spent in the school- 
room, 45 of which were as teacher 
and principal of elementary education. 
At the time of his retirement, he was 
supervising principal of East Fallow- 
field consolidated schools, Crawford 
County. 


A Colleague Pays Tribute 
to John Henry Super 


“June, 1951, brought the termina- 
tion of the school career of John Henry 
Super, beloved principal of James M. 
Coughlin High School, Wilkes-Barre. 
Mr. Super, a trusted and respected 
leader, won many friends among both 
teachers and students during the years 
as an educator. His kindness and under- 
standing were the qualities which en- 
deared him to those with whom he 
worked. All of our lives have been 
enriched by our .contacts with Mr. 
Super. He was a fine example for us 
all. It was with a deep sense of our loss 
that we saw him leave.” 
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» Mrs. JANE Eyster HEISER retired on 
February 1, 1951, as second grade 
teacher in the Penn Township schools 
after 36 years of service in the public 
schools of Cumberland County. 





» CECELIA SNYDER retired as principal 
of Bensalem Township, Cornwells 
Heights, High School on May 9, 1951. 
Fellow teachers and associates attended 
a testimonial dinner in her honor and 
presented her with a gold wrist watch. 
More than 400 of her ex-pupils gave 
her a console television set and a purse 


of $100. 


Cash Awards Given 
Pottsville Teachers 


Two retiring employes of the Potts- 
ville school district were presented 
cash gifts at a banquet in their honor 
in May of 1951. Mary Jenkins and 
Caroline Henry, elementary teachers 
whose combined years. of service to the 
district exceeded 80 years, received the 
gifts from the members of the teachers 
association. 


Haverford Township Pays 
Tribute to Retiring 
Members 


Residents in the Haverford Town- 
ship school district paid tribute last 
year to three teachers who were with- 
drawing from service. Alice P. Steward, 
director of art, retired in June, 1951, 
after 39 years in the district. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley Bryant, who was prin- 
cipal of the Preston school, had com- 
pleted 36 years of service. Gertrude 
Ferron, who went to Haverford Town- 
ship as supervisor of music in 1909, 
will be remembered far and wide for 
her presentation of well-trained glee 
clubs. 


E. B. LAUDENSLAGER and O. E. ZuER- 
CHER were guests of honor at a testi- 
monial dinner given by Hatfield teach- 
ers at the close of the past school year. 
Mr. Laudenslager, who was supervis- 
ing principal, retired after 29 years of 
service. Mr. Zuercher had served in 
Hatfield schools for 25 years. 


Mrs. FLORENCE SCHREPPLE, instruc- 
tor of homemaking in the Ashland 
school district, retired at the close of 
last school year. A native of Ohio, she 
returned there to reside with a sister. 





» Howarp W. CRANE, who served as 
principal of the Monongahela Senior 
High School, withdrew from service on 
September 1, 1951, after 39 years in 
the schools of the State. He was the re- 
cipient of the American Legion Dis- 
tinguished Service Citation in 1951. 
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Three DuBois Teachers 
Retire 


One hundred twenty-five members of 
the DuBois Education Association, 
school directors, and guests paid trib- 
ute at a testimonial dinner held last 
May to three teachers who have re- 
tired. They are Lucile McGee, Veronica 
Garrett, and Bessie Clark. Each was 
presented with a gift from the associa- 
tion. 


Harry STEWART, who began his 
teaching in 1905, retired from his posi- 
tion in the West Allegheny joint 
schools last June. 


Lanois R. KLINGER, principal of the 
Northwest High School of Reading, re- 
tired after serving as the principal of 
the junior high schools in Reading for 
the past 28 years. At a special assembly 
attended by the student body, super- 
intendent of schools, members of the 
school board, faculty, and retired 
teachers, a picture of “Our First Prin- 
cipal” was unveiled. The picture will 
be hung in the main corridor of the 
building. At a testimonial dinner, the 
teachers presented him with DeWalt 
power woodworking equipment and a 
memory book, and the administrative 
staff of the school district gave him 


luggage. 





Iva Anderson 


Sisters Retire 


Iva Anderson and her sister, Mrs. 
Winifred Anderson Clement, retired 
from the Penn Township, Allegheny 
County, schools after having served a 
total of 95 years. Both teachers began 
their service in the township in 1903 
for the magnanimous sum of $35 a 
month. 
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EarL E. LAWRENCE, who has served 
the Fairview Borough and Township 
joint school system in Erie County for 
fifteen years as instructor of music, re- 
tired in June, 1951. 








Lauretta Weber 


Two Clearfield Teachers 


Tendered Reception 


Mrs. Hannah Dunlap, a member of 
the teaching profession for 35 years 
and a teacher in the Clearfield schools 
for 28 years, and Lauretta Weber, who 
had taught in the local schools for 23 
of her 30 years of teaching, were 
honored at a reception by the Clear- 
field Borough Teachers Association on 
May 17. 

Traveling cases were presented to 
both of the retired teachers by the local 
branch. W. Elbridge Brown, president 
of the school board, and Howard M. 
McGarvey, president of the Clearfield 
Area Joint High School, presented the 
teachers with a red rose for each year 
they have been members of the profes- 
sion. 
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Grace Adams 


Mrs. Margaret Woods 


Connellsville Honors Two 
Retiring Teachers 


Fellow teachers and the board of 
education of the Connellsville school 
district honored two retiring teachers 
last April. Grace Adams taught in the 
Connellsville High School English de- 
partment and Mrs. Margaret Woods 
was an elementary teacher. Each of 
the honored guests was presented a 
piece of luggage and a bouquet. 


Braddock Honors}Five 
Retiring Members 


Five retiring teachers of the Brad- 
dock school district were honored at a 
banquet on October 25, 1951. The 
guests included Ida Kane, former 
junior high school principal, who re- 
tired after 34 years of service; Clara 
Spiegel, who taught 28 years; Harriet 
Byerly, with 32 years of service; and 
Katherine Gaut and Ruth Ogden, both 
with 30 years. 


Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine that 
lights the pathway but one step ahead.— 
George Santayana 
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PFTA Announces East 
Stroudsburg Convention 


April 18 and 19, the State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, will play 
host to the annual State FTA Conven- 
tion. An extensive amount of work and 
energy has been put into efforts to 
make this convention the finest that 
has ever been presented to the State 
delegates and visitors. As difficult as 
this may seem, the officers are con- 
fident that this goal will be met. The 
cooperation of every college chapter 
and high school club will be needed to 
help the East Stroudsburg FTA reach 
success. 

Ernest Berry, Jr., Cheyney, Penn- 
sylvania FTA president, announces 
that this year’s convention theme is 
The Student Looks at the Teacher. 
Convention delegates will be greeted by 
an opening address given by Joy Elmer 
Morgan, editor of the NEA Journal. 
Doctor Morgan is a widely acclaimed 
lecturer, educator, and writer. The 
final “highlight” of the convention 
will be an address delivered at the 
last business session by Leslie Pinckney 
Hill, former president of State Teach- 
ers College, Cheyney. 

Other highlights of the convention 
will be a tour of the college campus, 
four major workshops, and a model 
FTA meeting. There will also be satis- 
factory accommodations for everyone 
wishing to attend. 

The probable schedule for the 1952 
Pennsylvania Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica Convention at East Stroudsburg 
will be as follows: 


Friday, April 18 
12:00 m. 
2:00 p.m. First General Session 
Greetings from Joseph F. Noonan, 
President of the College 
Address—Joy Elmer Morgan 
Tea 
Tour of the Campus 
6:30 p.m. Dinner Meeting 
Greetings—Donald G. McGarey, 
Pennsylvania State College 
John M. Lumley, Vice President, 
PSEA 
Clyde Uhler, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Professional Activities in 
Teacher Education Institutions 


Registration 
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Saturday, April 19 
8:45 a.m. Model FTA Meeting 
9:15 a.m. Workshops 

1. What Stand Should a Teacher 
Take in Controversial Issues? 

2. How Shall the Convention Dis- 
trict Leaders Deal with the Prob- 
lems of FTA? 

3. What Can Future Teachers and 
Classroom Teachers Do to Im- 
prove Public Attitudes towards 
Schools? 

4. What Can FTA Do to Foster 
Sound Mora! and Ethical Con- 
duct? 

10:15 a.m. Summary of Workshops 
11:00 a.m. Business Session 
Address—Leslie Pinckney Hill 


Following the adjournment of the 
final business session the old and new 
officers will meet at lunch to discuss 
future problems of the Pennsylvania 
Future Teachers of America. 

We hope to have representatives 
from every college chapter and high 
school club at this convention so that 
each club throughout the State may 
benefit first-hand from the accomplish- 
ments and achievements made at this 
weekend, annual PFTA Convention. It 
will surely bring many who will con- 
tinue to build the Pennsylvania Future 
Teachers of America. 

—TIrvinc RotuMan, Pittsburgh 


Secondary Principals 
Change Western 
Conference Date 

The annual Summer Group Discus- 
sion Conference, sponsored by _ the 
Pennsylvania Branch of the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the University of Pitts- 
burgh, will be a Spring Conference 
this year. The annual workshop will 
begin on Thursday, April 17, in the 
Stephen Foster Memorial, Pittsburgh, 
and close on April 18. 

The problems under study are 
“Moral and Spiritual Values in Our 
Schools” and “Improvement of Mental 
Hygiene in the Classroom.” 

The calendar change is an attempt to 
attract a larger number of participants 
to the annual workshop, by convening 
before schools are dismissed for Sum- 
mer Vacations. 


Southeastern District 
and Schoolmen’s Week 


Walter H. Judd, former medical 
missionary in China and member of 
Congress from Minnesota, will address 
the general session of the Southeastern 
Convention District in Philadelphia 
during the annual Schoolmen’s Week, 
April 23-26. Congressman Judd _ will 
speak on “The Crisis We Face.” The 
meetings will be held at the University 
of Pennsylvania with headquarters and 
registration at The Palestra, 33rd and 
Chancellor Streets. 

Areas around which meetings will be 
centered are administration and school 
directors, adult education, agriculture, 
art, audio-visual aids, comparative edu- 
cation, curriculum, elementary educa- 
tion, guidance, health, physical, and 
safety education, music, nursing educa- 
tion, parents and teachers, Pennsylva- 
nia State Education Association, radio 
and television in education. School 
Secretaries Association, secondary ed- 
ucation, teacher education, and trade 
and industrial education. 

Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of 
the Chief State School Officers, U. S. 
Office of Education, will speak to one 
of the groups on “A Key to Better Edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania.” Raymond H. 
Koch, superintendent of schools at 
Hershey, will report on the Pennsylva- 
nia Study of the Superintendency; and 
Walter W. Eshelman, supervising 
principal, Upper Dublin Township. 
Fort Washington, will give a report of 
the Status Study of Supervising Prin- 
cipals of Pennsylvania. In all, there will 
be 146 programs, the largest in the 
history of Schoolmen’s Week. 

In The Palestra, the publishing and 
supply house exhibit will be open on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
April 23-25. 


Classroom Teachers 
National Conference 


The ninth Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference will be held at Michi- 
gan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, July 7-18. The conference 
will be sponsored by the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers and the 
Michigan State Normal College. Eugene 
B. Elliott, president, Michigan State 
Normal College; Janie Alexander, pres- 
ident, NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers; and Hilda Maehling, execu- 
tive secretary, will act as directors. 


THEME—The theme for the con- 
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ference will be “Organized Action + 
Effective Participation — Ultimate 
Achievement.” 

Crepit—Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege will grant two semester hours of 
credit—graduate or undergraduate— 
for the conference. 


FreEs—A fee of $65 will be charged 
which includes meals, room, and inci- 
dentals.. An additional tuition fee of 
$7.50 will be assessed to those who 
desire credit. 

RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES AND Fa- 
ciLiTies—All of the facilities of the 
College will be at the disposal of the 
conference participants including the 
swimming pool and Charles McKenny 


Hall, the College Union, with its hand- 
somely furnished lounges, snack bar, 
and book store. The participants will 
also be able to enjoy concerts, plays, 
and other advantages including activ- 
ities on the campus of the University of 
Michigan. 

A very special event will be a visit 
to the Ford Motor Company, Greenfield 
Village, and Edison Institute as Com- 
pany guests. 

REGISTRATION—Those interested in 
the conference may secure registration 
blanks by writing to the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
oS. i. 








supported by 


local units. 


Teachers report: 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 
New York 





Language for Daily Use 


a workable program of functional learning 


a strong program for maintenance of skills. 


Language for Daily Use 
has been state-adopted in 14 states and is the 
chosen language series in many significant 


MILDRED A. DAWSON and her co-authors are 
practical, experienced teachers. 


Children succeed with 
Language for Daily Use 


The books work in the classroom. 


FOR THE PUPIL: Textbooks for grades 3-8 
Language Workbooks, grades 3-8 


FOR THE TEACHER: Language Teaching in Grades 1 and 2 
Teaching Language in the Grades 
Teachers’ Manuals, Course of Study 


World Book Company 


B. W. Saler, F. W. Smith, 
A. F. Zerbe, Representatives 
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PBEA Conference 
Reading, April 26 


The Eastern Division Conference o! 
the Pennsylvania Business Educators’ 
Association will be held in the Reading 
Senior High School on April 26. The 
theme for the conference will be “Test 
ed Techniques for Today’s Business 
Teachers.” 

Following the requests of the mem- 
bership, the morning session, from 
10:00 to 12:50, will be devoted to sub- 
ject area meetings. Alan Lloyd, editor 
and publisher of Gregg Magazines, will 
be the speaker for the beginning and 
advanced typewriting section meetings. 
Gilbert Kahn, chairman, business edu- 
cation, East Side High School, Newark, 
New Jersey, will be the speaker for the 
office machines and clerical practice 
meetings. The speakers for the other 
meetings will be outstanding Pennsyl- 
vania teachers and business leaders. 
Teachers attending the conference are 
certain to get some very practical tech- 
niques to use in their classes. 

A luncheon meeting will climax the 
morning session. The program for this 
meeting will be a panel discussion, “Vi- 
talizing Business Education.” The em- 
phasis will be on human relations in 
business education. William Polis- 
hook, director of business education, 
Temple University, is chairman of the 
panel. The panel speakers will be: 


Harvey A. Andruss, president, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg 

K. Ezra Bucher, treasurer, Elizabeth- 
town College 

James Gemmell, chairman, business 
education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege 

John R. Haubert, chief, business edu- 
cation, Department of Public In- 
struction 

Dorothy E. Hons, assistant professor, 
Drexel Institute of Technology 

Etta Skene, head of business education, 
State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg 


The present officers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Business Educators’ Association 
are: Raymond Morgan, Johnstown, 
president; Benjamin Kuykendall, Phil- 
adelphia, first vice president; Galen 
Walker, Meadville, second vice presi- 
dent; Edith Fairlamb, Reading, secre- 
tary; William Whiteley, Reading, treas- 
urer. Renetta F. Heiss, Altoona, is pro- 
gram chairman of the Eastern Division 
Conference. 
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Scientist Examining Mice Inoculated with 

Polio Virus—an illustration from the film- 

strip, “Facts Fight Fears,” furnished high 

schools by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 


Learning about polio in the class- 
room relieves fears of the disease, and 
arms young people with knowledge 
that will be valuable to them as adults. 
To assist teachers in presenting the 
subject, the National Foundation has 
made special materials available for 
integration into health courses or into 
such general courses as human biology 
and general science. 

A unit for the secondary level con- 
sists of a Source Book for the student, 
a Teacher’s Guide, charts, posters, and 
a filmstrip in color, “Facts Fight Fears,” 
which is furnished on loan. This high 
school unit offers accurate, up-to-date 
information about polio to supplement 
textbooks and library sources. 

For the primary grades, the National 
Foundation has produced a filmstrip 
“Johnny.” This tells the story of a 
little boy who contracted polio, went to 
the hospital, and returned home after 
a good recovery. It is hoped children 
will gain from it answers to some of 
their questions about pojio, and will 
lose their dread of sickness, doctors, 
and _ hospitals. 

To secure any of these materials, 
write to the Division of Public Educa- 
tion, the National Foundation for In- 
‘antile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. 
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Fuel For Thought ! 


A switch is pulled... the great steel 
tipper — one of the many modern ma- 
chines used by railroads — moves, lifts 
the freight car, turns it up — and more 
than 60 tons of coal pour forth. From 
the mines, hundreds of miles away, 
America’s railroads have made another 
efficient fuel delivery. 

From America’s productive mines 
more than 7,000,000 carloads of coal 
moved in 1951—moved to towns, cities 
and terminals across the country, wher- 
ever coal was needed for heat and light 
and power. 

While these cars were moving up- 
ward of 400 million tons of coal, other 
freight cars were busy carrying liquid 
fuels to every corner of America — last 
year over 1,000,000 carloads of petro- 


leum products for thousands of home 
and industrial uses. 

And carrying America’s fuel supply 
is but one of the many vital jobs that 
only the nation’s vast, efficient railroad 
system can perform. 

Most of the things you eat, wear and 
use in your everyday life and work are 
moved by America’s railroads. For the 
railroads are the nation’s basic carriers 
of goods — hauling more freight more 
miles between towns and cities than all 
other kinds of transportation put to- 
gether! And you can continue to count 
on the railroads for the great job of trans- 
portation that our great nation requires! 


RAILROAD HOUR every U2 


You'll enjoy THE x AY 
() = 
Monday evening on NBC. *, 





Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Legal Interest 


Notes of Recent Decisions 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States filed two opinions on March 3, 
1952, of interest to members of the 
profession. 


(( i) 


Bible Reading in the Public Schools 

The case of Doremus vs. Board of 
Education of Boro of Hawthorne and 
State of New Jersey, No. 9, October 
Term, 1951, was an appeal from the 
decision of the New Jersey Supreme 
Court. The appellants sought to declare 
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Extensive academic program in- 
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Moderate living expenses and in- 
structional fees. Modern and con- 
venient dormitory accommodations 
and meal service. 


Varied recreational program, in- 
cluding Summer Artists Series. 


Fred Waring Choral Workshop: 
June 23 to June 27. 


Superintendents and Principals 
Conference: July 29, 30, and 31. 


for further information and catalogue, address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102-A Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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invalid on a question of federal consti. 
tutional law a New Jersey statute which 
provided for the reading without com- 
ment of five verses of the Old Testa 
ment at the opening of each public 
school day. The appellants claimed the 
statute was in violation of the first 
amendment respecting the establish- 
ment of a religion. The facts indicated 
that no religious sect was a party to the 
action and no one asserted that reli- 
gious practices were interfered with or 
the right of worship suppressed. Under 
the practice in New Jersey, upon the 
request of the child or its parent, a stu- 
dent may be excused during Bible read- 
ing. The majority opinion held that 
the appellants could not show that the 
statute was invalid and that they were 


in any immediate danger of sustain- 


ing any direct injury as a result of its 


| enforcement. For this reason the Court 


refused to review the case. 

Justices Douglas, Reed, and Burton 
dissented and indicated they felt the 
case deserved a decision on its merits. 


| Feinberg Law of New York 


The second case entitled Adler vs. 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, No. 8, October Term, 1951, up- 
held the validity of New York’s Fein- 
berg Law, which makes membership in 
an organization advocating the over- 
throw of the Government by violence 
prima-facie evidence of disqualifica- 
tion for employment in the public 
school system. The Court held that this 
act was not a denial of the due process 


| clause, nor was it an unconstitutional 


abridgment of freedom of speech and 
assembly. In so concluding, the major- 
ity opinion written by Justice Minton 
indicated its attitude by concluding 
that if, under the procedure setup in 


| the Feinberg Law, a person is found 


to be unfit and is disqualified from 
employment in the public school sys- 
tem because of membership in a sub- 
versive organization, he is not thereby 
denied the right of free speech and as- 
sembly. 

‘““A teacher works in a sensitive area 
in a schoolroom. There he shapes the 
attitude of young minds toward the 


| society in which they live. In this, the 


state has a Vital concern. It must pre- 
serve the integrity of the schools. 
“That the school authorities have 
the right and the duty to screen the 
officials, teachers, and employes as to 
their fitness to maintain the integrity 
of the schools as a part of ordered so- 
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ciety, cannot be doubted. One’s asso- 
ciates, past and present, as well as one’s 
conduct, may properly be considered 
in determining fitness and loyalty. 
“From time immemorial, one’s repu- 
tation has been determined in part by 
the company he keeps. In the employ- 
ment of officials and teachers of ihe 
school system, the state may very prop- 
erly inquire into the company they 
keep, and we know of no rule, consti- 
tutional or otherwise, that prevents the 
state when determining the fitness and 
loyalty of such persons, from consider- 


ing the organizations and persons with | 


whom they associate. 

“If, under the procedure set up in 
the New York law, a person is found to 
be unfit and is disqualified from em- 
ployment in the public school system 


because of membership in a listed or- | 
ganization, he is not thereby denied the | 


right of free speech and assembly. 
“His freedom of choice between 
membership in the organization and 
employment in the school system might 
be limited, but not his freedom of 
speech or assembly, except in the re- 


mote sense that limitation is inherent | 


in every choice. 

“Certainly such limitation is not one 
the state may not make in the exercise 
of its police power to protect the 
schools from pollution and thereby to 
defend its own existence.” 

The arguments of the opponents of 
the Feinberg Law that its provisions 


denied due process of law were struck | 
down by the Court in the following | 


language: 
“Membership in a listed organiza- 
tion found to be within the statute and 


known by the member to be within the | 


statute is a legislative finding that the 
member by his membership supports 


the thing the organization stands for, | 


namely, the overthrow of Government 
by unlawful means. 
“We cannot say that such a finding 


is contrary to fact or that “generality | 


of experience’ points to a different con- 
clusion. Disqualification follows there- 
fore as a reasonable presumption from 
such membership and support. 

“Nor is there here a problem of pro- 
cedural due process. The presumption 
is not conclusive but arises only in a | 
hearing where the person against 
whom it may arise has full opportunity 
to rebut it.” | 

Dissenting opinions were filed by | 
Justices Frankfurter, Black, and Doug- | 
las. | 
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Executive Couneil 


The 1952 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, February 
16, at 9:50 a.m., with Herbert P. Lau- 
terbach, President, presiding. 


Rott Catt—Present were A. Nelson 


Addleman, A. G. Breidenstine, Helen 
M. Brennan, Edwin D. Clauss, John E. 
Davis, Harry N. Gasser, Mrs. Audrey 
S. Graham, David C. Guhl, Herbert P. 
Lauterbach, John M. Lumley, Law- 
rence E. McKnight, Kerr Miller, Mrs. 
Carolyn K. Morton, Hazel Rankin, J. 


Wallace Saner, H. Austin Snyder, Wil- 
lard M. Stevens. 

Absent but accounted for: Mark N. 
Burkhart and Mabel Studebaker, NEA 
State Director. 

C. Herman Grose, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, represented Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, and 
members of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Council. 


Minutes—On motion of Doctor Brei- 
denstine, seconded by Mrs. Morton, 
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the minutes of the January 26 meeting 
were approved. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Lau- 
terbach reported on various meetings 
he had attended during the month and 
of the fine professional spirit which 
prevailed. 


PSEA Stocan—The President ap- 
pointed the following subcommittee to 
suggest a slogan for the PSEA Centen- 
nial year at the next meeting of Coun- 
cil: Mrs. Graham, chairman, Mr. Mil- 
ler, and Mr. Snyder. 


LocaL Branch CoMMITTEE—Miss 
Rankin presented in detail the action 
of the Local Branch Committee at its 
meetings on February 8 and 9, includ- 
ing a recommendation for a PSEA pin 
for years of service and a request that 
each member of the committee be given 
the names and addresses of the presi- 
dents of Local Branches in his Con- 
vention District. On motion of Miss 
Brennan, seconded by Mr. Guhl, the 
Council requested the Local Branch 
Committee to give further study to 
the plan for a PSEA pin. On motion 
of Miss Rankin, seconded by Mrs. 
Graham, the Council voted to comply 
with the request for the list of presi- 
dents of Local Branches. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—The Executive Secretary presented 
the financial statement for the period 
January 1-31, including the cost of the 
1951 convention. On motion of Mr. 
Saner, seconded by Mr. Snyder, the re- 
port was approved. 

LecaL Service—Mr. Adler presented 
his report of requests which had been 
serviced through conference and corre- 
spondence. 


LEGISLATION 

State—The Executive Secretary re- 
ported that the Legislative Committee 
had met on February 9 and had con- 
sidered a number of legislative pro- 
posals for the next session. 


Association Activities—Mr. Lauter- 
bach gave a detailed report of the meet- 
ing with chairmen of committees on 
Friday afternoon and the plans for ac- 
tivities for the year. With regard to the 
work of public relations, it was moved 
by Doctor Addleman and seconded by 
Doctor Breidenstine that the Public Re- 
lations Committee be asked to draft a 
plan of activity from the State and the 
local level and submit it to the Council 
at its next meeting. Motion carried. 
Presidents of Convention Districts 
and Departments reported on activities 


in their particular areas of interest. 
(At 12:40 the Council recessed for 
luncheon at the Harrisburger Hotel, 
following which it went into executive 
session. ) 


-REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 


Designation of NEA Delegates—Mr. 
Clauss, who served as chairman of the 
committee on Friday evening, reported 
that according to our NEA member- 
ship, Pennsylvania is entitled to 81 
NEA State delegates, of which twelve 
are delegates-at-large. Delegates in the 
respective Convention Districts were 
apportioned in accordance with estab- 
lished policy of the Association, and 
the following recommendations were- 
adopted: 


1. If a designated elected delegate 
cannot attend, the next of the same 
designation in the preferential list from 
the respective district shall serve as a 
delegate. 

2. If the president of a convention 
district cannot attend, the alternate of 
similar classification shall be desig- 
nated. 

3. If the president of a department 
cannot attend, the order of alternates. 
shall be the vice president and then 
the secretary. 
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Teachers, continued from page 282 


to correct the situation because of antiquated methods of 
raising revenue; that sources of revenue other than real 
estate must be found before full justice can be done; that 
to obtain full and adequate relief our taxing system 
must be made over on modern lines; and most important 
of all, that continued neglect will cost the state and its 
children in the things that are vital what is of far greater 
value than mere money. 

The proposition is simple. Those in authority may be 
depended upon to be responsive to the public will, I prom- 
ise you. The public is sympathetically interested. It re- 
mains with you to stimulate its thinking. Will you do it? 


Agitation and Education. 


The school department has avoided publicity whenever 
this could be done without harm to the cause. Public agi- 
tation is not synonymous with education. The intellect 
works best when the emotions are quiescent. The numerous 
war drives make the teacher’s task more difficult by divert- 
ing the minds of pupils from their regular school work. To 
do their best at school, children need peace, quiet, free- 
dom from excitement and time to grow and think. Victory 
and the cessation of hostilities will be a benefit to the sec- 
ond line of defence as well as to those who constitute our 
army and navy. 


A Deserved Compliment. 


The public schools were made the subject of drastic 
criticism by government officials before the outbreak of 
the war. When war came, it was suddenly discovered that 
the school is the best channel for reaching every home in 
the land. The war has proved the value of the school in 
other respects. The wonderful self-discipline of the Ameri- 
can people, it has been pointed out by one of our leading 
editors, is largely due to the school... . 

—NatTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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4. For the next and _ succeeding 
years, presidents of departments and 
chairmen of the Legislative and Reso- 
lutions Committees shall be delegates- 
at-large. 

5. If the chairmen of the above des- 
ignated committees cannot attend the 
next in rank on the preferential ballot 
for chairman shall be designated. 

6. If the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction cannot attend as a delegate, 
the Deputy Superintendent shall be the 
first alternate, followed by the next in 
line of the convention district list. 

7. June 15 shall be the deadline date 


for filling vacancies. 













Every teacher... 
every administrator 
will want to read the 
inspiring life story of 
educational philosopher | 
the educational calm of the late 19th Cen- | 
tury with.such revolutionary admonitions | 

| 


this 
who 


far-seeing 
shattered 


as “Study the,child!” . . . “We learn to do 
by doing!” .. . “The aim of the teacher 
should be to make herself useless!” | 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER is the biog- 
raphy of a superb educator; one of the 
most widely known leaders of the NEA for 
more than 30 years; Pennsylvania State | 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
26 years; an educational philosopher who 
was 50 years ahead of his time! 


Be sure to get your copy right away! 
BIOGRAPHY OF 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHER 


Containing some of his best lec- 
tures, sermons, educational ad- 
dresses, and excerpts from a wide 
variety of topics from his pen. 


307 pages $4.00 


At your bookstore or direct from 
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On motion of Doctor Addleman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Clauss, Council voted to 
reclassify the vice president of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers as a 
delegate-at-large, and to modify item 
4 accordingly. 

On motion of Miss Brennan, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Morton, the report of 
the committee was accepted as revised. 


Disability and Health Insurance for 
PSEA Staff Members—On motion of 
Mr. Lumley, seconded by Doctor Brei- 
denstine, the committee was requested 
to study further the policy for sick 
leave and disability insurance for Staff 
members. 


REQUESTS FOR LEGAL ASSISTANCE 
John H. Liggett, Townville—On motion 
of Mr. Guhl, seconded by Mr. Saner, 
the request was tabled. 

(At 2:30 p.m. Miss Rankin left.) 


Dorothy S. Travis, Luzerne Co.—lt 


was moved by Mr. Lumley, seconded | 


by Mrs. Morton, that the Association 
withdraw from further financial par- 
ticipation in this case. Motion carried. 
Francis J. Finnan, Avoca—On motion 
of Mr. Lumley, seconded by Doctor 
Davis, the request was tabled. 


UNFINISHED BusINEsS 

Definition of Membership—-It was 
moved by Miss Brennan, seconded by 
Mr. Snyder, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to give further study to this 
problem. Motion carried. The follow- 
ing committee was appointed: Mr. 


| Guhl, chairman, Mr. Snyder, Miss 


Rankin, Doctor Davis. 


Special Day for PFTA—On motion of | 


Mrs. Morton, seconded by Mr. Mc- 
Knight, the Council voted to suggest 


NEA to set aside one day during 
American Education Week for PFTA. 
New BusINEss 

National Training Laboratory—On 
motion of Doctor Addleman, seconded 


by Mr. Saner, the Council voted to send | 


two members of the Association ap- 


pointed by the President to the National | 


Request for financial assistance from 
Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum—On motion of Doctor Addle- 
man, seconded by Mr. McKnight, the 
Department was granted an appropria- 
tion of $300. 

Commendation to Aliquippa Board of 
Education—On motion of Mrs. Gra- 
ham, seconded by Doctor Stevens, the 


| Training Laboratory at Bethel, Maine, | 
| June 22-July 18, 1952. | 





Council voted to commend the Ali- 
quippa Board of Education for its gen- 
erous action in releasing Mr. Lauter- 
bach from teaching duties to meet his 
obligations as President of the PSEA. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Walter L. Philips—A letter of appre- 
ciation to members of the Council for 
his reelection as Treasurer was pre- 
sented. 


Mrs. Doris H. Gesell—A communica- 
tion was presented from Mrs. 
Gesell, requesting support for the candi- 
dacy of Philip Wardner for First Vice 
President of the NEA. On motion of 
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Doctor Stevens, seconded by Mr. Guhl, 
the request was tabled. 

Next Meetinc—On motion of Doctor 
Stevens, seconded by Mr. Miller, the 
next meeting of the Council will be 
held Saturday, March 22. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 3:15 the 
Council adjourned. 


—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


p-m. 


Legislative Committee 

The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, 
February 9, at 9:30 a.m., with G. 
Baker Thompson, chairman, presiding. 


Roti Catt—Those present were: Nor- 
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man C. Brilihart, Cathleen M. Champ- 
lin, Lee E. Corter, John Duronio, 
Isabel Epley, Harvey E. Gayman, Mil- 
lard L. Gleim, Joseph Siegman, Mabel 
Simmons, Kermit M. Stover, G. Baker 
Thompson, chairman, and T. Stuart 
Williams. 

Herbert P. Lauterbach, President, 
A. Clair Moser of Headquarters Staff, 
and Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
met with the Committee. 


Minutes—The minutes of the meeting 
of November 17, 1951, were approved 
as mailed to the Committee. 

Mr. Thompson summarized legisla- 
tive -contacts and activities since the 
Session. He reported that he found ap- 
preciation of the program wherever he 
went. He presented Herbert P. Lauter- 
bach, President, to the Committee, who 
spoke briefly of some of the problems 
confronting the Association in 1952. 
REACTIONS FROM THE FIELD—Gener- 
ally the Committee reported fine reac- 
tions to the legislative program. There 
are questions with regard to technical 
interpretations. Members are disap- 
pointed because legislation to increase 
retirement allowances for retired em- 
ployes was not enacted. The need for 
the revision of local salary schedules 
providing salaries beyond the State 
mandated salary schedule was empha- 
sized. 

CLARIFICATION OF NEW LEGISLATION 
Retirement—Miss Champlin gave a de- 
tailed report on the new retirement leg- 
islation. She reminded the Committee 
that Senate Bill 831, Act 515, reopens 
the retirement system until June 30, 
1953. 

It was pointed out that House Bills 
1468 and 1469 were vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor. Principal objection was that the 
bills contained no protective measures 
to safeguard both the State and the 
School Employes’ Retirement System 
against wholesale transfers. 


Sabbatical Leave—Under the sabbati- 
cal leave law, individuals on sabbatical 
leave retain the right to make contribu- 
tions to the Retirement System. The 
act does not require school districts to 
make contributions unless requested by 
the person on sabbatical leave. The 


| Committee agreed to consider legisla- 
| tion to clarify this point in the sabbati- 


cal leave law and to publicize the pro- 
visions of the act by a communication 
to the presidents and secretaries of 


| local branches. 


Mr. Adler was requested to discuss 
with Mr. Fellows, attorney in the De- 


partment of Public Instruction, whether 
the amendments of 1951 to the Sabbati- 
cal Leave Act affect persons now on 
sabbatical leave. 

Loyalty Oath—The Committee _re- 
viewed the material of the Department 
of Public Instruction concerning the 
loyalty oath. The Committee was in- 
formed that the American Legion and 
other Veterans’ organizations have ex- 
pressed a willingness to furnish notary 
service, free of charge, to school and 
public employes when signing the Loy- 
alty Oath. It was also pointed out that 
the Loyalty Oath Act repealed the 
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amendment to the Tenure Act and Sec- 
tion 3307 of the School Code regard- 
ing subversive activities. 

Subsidies—Mr. Moser presented a sum- 
mary of the appropriations approved 


| by the Governor for education and an 


estimate of the amounts needed to meet 
the provisions of House Bill 334, Act 
472, in the coming bienniums. 
LEGISLATION FOR 1953—Proposed leg- 
islation for 1953 was presented by 
members of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee will study each suggestion care- 
fully before making any definite deci- 
sion on each item proposed. 

The Committee adjourned at 3:55 
p.m. after agreeing to hold its next 
meeting at the call of the Chairman. 
—A. Cairn Moser, Acting Secretary 
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DO MORE—SEE MORE—ENJOY 
MORE. No planning to do—No 
worrisome details to look after. Our 
friendly escorts relieve you of all 
ticket and baggage details en route. 


Nine exciting all-expense, escorted 
trips from which to choose. 


Tours operated to Colorado, Califor- 
nia and to Yellowstone, Rocky 
Mountain (Estes), Zion, Bryce Can- 
yon, Grand Canyon, Yosemite Na- 
tional Parks, with interesting stop- 
overs. Costs as low as *$150.65 for 
8 days. 


“Summer Tours”—our fascinating 
64-page illustrated book—tells the 
whole story. A copy is yours for the 
asking. 


* From Chicago and return, tax additional 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


See your Travel Agent or Mail Coupon 


C. H. MERTENS, Manager F-57 

Department of Tours 

North Western-Union Pacific 

148 S. Clark St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Pisses send free SUMMER TOURS 
ok. 


Name 





Street _ 





City. State 


NORTH WESTERN 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


Tue Unitep States AND Wortp RELATIONS. 
Lilian T. Mowrer and H. H. Cummings. 
479 pp. Illus. Harper. $3.48 

This book treats the subject which will 
increasingly occupy the future of every 
young American; namely, the relation of the 
citizen of the United States to the rest of the 
world. The geography section, as well as the 
map exercises in the activities throughout the 
book, should be of value in helping students 
develop a more comprehensive global view. 

The treatment of geography emphasizes the 

interdependence of peoples and shows us in 

relation to the whole world, not merely to the 
western hemisphere. The social and economic 
content is presented in a world setting. His- 
torical information provides background for 
understanding contemporary world problems 
and attempts that have been made to solve 
them. The book features a number of the 
more significant plans for world organization. 


Living AND PLanninc Your Lire. N. W. 
Newson, H. R. Douglass, and H. L. 
Dotson. 479 pp. Illus. Harper. $3.48 

This book is designed for student use in 
high school classes under the direction of 
the subject teacher, homeroom sponsor, or 
the counselor. It covers major areas of guid- 
ance with the materials organized into five 

units: Meeting School Situations, Making a 

Choice, Living with Others, Living with Your- 

self, and Looking to the Future. 





Story oF Nations. L. B. Rogers, Fay Adams 
and Walker Brown. 752 pp. Illus. Henry 
Holt. $4.16 

A completely replanned and_ rewritten 
“Story of Nations” for high school world 
history classes. The objective of international 
understanding has governed every step in the 
development of the organization of the whole 
book and the rewriting of the story of each 
nation. Its plan presents world history in 
units of comprehension. The early parts tell 
the stories of ancient civilizations and nations. 
The next cover religions, feudal times, and 
the Renaissance. Parts 9 through 21 tell 
each modern nation’s story from the begin- 
ning down to the present. Recent happenings 
in each country are told briefly, with empha- 
sis on events of internal significance. Matters 
of international importance are treated in the 
last two parts which cover world events from 
before World War I to the present. The last 
part is of particular interest to today’s stu- 
dents. The United Nations, the Cold War, 
the ferment in Asia, and the open clash be- 
tween the communistic and the democratic 
nations supply material for Part 23. 


Doorways To Discovery. D. H. Russell, 
Mabel Snedaker, and Doris Gates. 400 
pp. Illus. Ginn. $2.44 

Delightful stories and poems for seventh 
graders. The themes are of natural interest 
to boys and girls—sports, the sea, danger, 








Project? 


in the teaching profession. 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 





ATTENTION 
Welfare Committee Chairmen 


Does your local branch of the P.S.E.A. offer adequate Group Insurance 
Protection (Accident & Health, Hospitalization, Life) to its members? 


Are you considering committee study of this important Teacher Welfare 


Write us for details of complete protection for you and your associates 


All information furnished without obligation. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


1709-B Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 
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and heroism. There are even ghost stories. 
In one unit the selections are about inspiring 
figures such as Marie Curie and David Liv- 
ingstone. And the pupils will enjoy the stories 
about penicillin, jet planes, and other won- 
ders. 


Action! Georgia G. Winn, R. W. and R. L. 
Chamberlain. 672 pp. Illus. Iroquois 

A textbook in literature for the ninth 
grade. The emphasis stressed in the title is 
action, and selections were chosen to appeal 
to the children’s interest in exciting action 
and to use this interest to develop an appre- 
ciation of good, fast-moving literature. In- 
cluded are sections on the short story, the 
epic, poetry, the essay, drama (including 
motion picture, radio, and television plays) , 
and the novel “Ivanhoe.” The book has color- 
ful art work and a wide variety of teaching 
aids and exercises. 


Ustnc Matuematics. D. H. Patton and W. 
E. Young. 608 pp. Illus. Iroquois 

Motivation, step by step presentation of 
method, varied problems covering many 
applications, and effective reviews and teach- 
ing systems clarify this textbook. It is or- 
ganized throughout on the unit plan. Prices, 
tables, facts concerning insurance, taxes, etc., 
are up-to-date and have been checked. by 
authorities in the field. It covers the fields of 
arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, and 
simple trigonometry, with additional mathe- 
matical applications to aviation. 


Youtu Decies. Vernon Jones. 336 pp. Row, 
Peterson 

A textbook on guidance in everyday citi- 
zenship for use in secondary schools. It con- 
tains psychological and ethical principles in 
common sense language and in the setting 
of actual problems which young people are 
facing every day. It seeks to teach these 
principles not by direct telling, but by 
studying true -stories from biography, by 
developmental questioning and class discus- 
sion, and by firsthand experiencing. 


Everysopy’s Bustness—Our CHILDREN. A 
Book for Teachers and Parents. Mauree 
Applegate. 320 pp. Illus. Row, Peterson. 
$2.25 

Ten meetings (chapters) in which teachers 
and parents talk over the problems of chil- 
dren in the home and the school under such 
titles as “If only they came complete with 
directions,” “Pardon me, but is this rush 
necessary?”, and “I’ll sit through this if it 
kills me.” The style is light and humorous, 
but the psychology and philosophy of educa- 
tion are sound, deep, and progressive. The 

Postscript—‘“Fable of the awkward mayor 

and the nylon runner”—tells how the teach- 

ers’ salary and status in Pleasantville were 
suddenly improved. 

Row-Pererson AritHMetics. H. G. and M. 
L. Wheat, Geraldine Kauffman, and H. 
R. Douglass. Grades 3-8. $1.44 each. 
Row, Peterson 

Arithmetic is presented as a system of 
ideas, the meaning of which the pupil learns 
by a series of experiences. The teachers and 
the books ask the question, the pupil finds 
and gives the answer. The pupil learns the 
group concept of ones, tens, teens, powers of 
ten, parts (fractions), relationship, and meas- 
ures. Mastery comes from meaning and 
pupil discovery. The books are large, open 
pages with color illustrations throughout. 
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THE Mopern Rurat Scuoot. J. E. Butter- 
worth and H. A. Dawson, NEA. 506 pp. 
McGraw-Hill. $5 

There are 14.6 million, or one-half the 

children of school age, who live in rural 
areas; 7.7 of those children live on farms; 
approximately half of the public school 
teachers are employed in rural area schools. 
These facts lend emphasis to the thesis that 
rural education is still a great reality in 
American life. While accepting the proposi- 
tion that there are principles of education 
which are universally applicable, the authors 
of this study feel also that the education of 
people living in rural communities presents 
unique problems that constitute the clearly 
identifiable field of rural education. The 
volume deals with (1) the rural school in 
transition, (2) the more important social and 
economic factors that make rural education 
a distinctive field of public education, (3) 
the education program needed to prepare stu- 
dents for better living in the rural commu- 
nity, or for the adjustment to urban life, and 
(4) the more important means by which the 
desired program may be achieved. Such new 
problems as the reorganization of the school 
district, the “community concept,” and the 
education of minority groups are also con- 
sidered. 


MoRrAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN EDUCATION. 
W. C. Bower. 230 pp. University of Ken- 
tucky Press, Lexington. $3.50 

Alarm is everywhere displayed over signs 
of moral and spiritual poverty in our youth. 

Headlines on drug addiction among school 

children and dishonesty among collegiate 

athletes are bringing demands that the schools 
do something before it is too late. Realization 
grows that military power alone will not save 

a nation which becomes morally bankrupt. 

For three years, educators in Kentucky have 

conducted a program for developing moral 

and spiritual values in the public schools 
which would not involve an expensive new 
department and additional personnel or 
violate the historic principle of separation of 
church and state. The guiding spirit in the 
movement is the author of this book which 
reports on the Kentucky experiments and 
gives a guide to those who wish to set up 
their own program on a sound and practical 
basis. Professor Bower’s book is based on 
the idea that moral and spiritual values are 
intrinsic to the learning process. In the class- 
room and in all school activities, situations 
rich in value potentials constantly occur. 

Teachers trained to recognize value aspects 

in learning situations can help young people 

to make these values a part of their lives. 


ReEapincs in Democracy. M. David Hoffman, 
Head of Department of English, Central 
High School, Philadelphia. 380 pp. Illus. 
Globe Book Co. $2.80 

The author of this book says that teachers 
have the opportunity and responsibility of in- 
terpreting American Democracy, of inducting 
youth into democratic procedures, and of 
raising the level of economic, civic, and social 
understanding and competence. He has pre- 
sented a book of readings which obviously are 
closely related to courses in American his- 
tory, civics, government, and problems of 
democracy. Their place in the English cur- 
riculum has been frequently stressed in the 
publications of the National Council of 

Teachers of English. Part I provides material 
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through which the student will become aware 
of democracy in the experiences of everyday 
life. In Part II, the student has presented to 
him his heritage of freedom and the evolving 
problems of democracy throughout American 
history. Part III considers Democracy as a 
faith to live by. 


TEACHING CHILDREN IN THE MiIppLe Grapes. 
Alvina T. Burrows. 298 pp. Illus. Heath. 
$3.75 

The special developmental characteristics 
and needs of children of the middle grades, 
in the age group of approximately eight to 


eleven years, are described and illustrated in 
this text. Individual progress reports of chil- 
dren who have had academic or personal ad- 
justment problems and their solutions, studies 
of groups at work in content areas, and de- 
tailed accounts of curriculums in action pre- 
sent a wealth of concrete data. Discussions of 
school programs offer teachers procedures for 
assisting optimum growth of preadolescent 
children. Firsthand reports and analyses of 
classroom activities provide guidance for 
those concerned with the intellectual, physi- 
cal, and emotional growth of middle grade 
children. 





New Horizons in Teaching 
Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you 


BREEDING RANGE 
d 


an 
BOBOLINK 
WINTER RANGE 










4) Bobolink 
don’t hesitate 
to cross 
islandless 
stretch of 
ocean from 
Jamaica to 
South America 








Migration of 
You will be delighted with attractive 
109-page booklet called MIGRATION 


OF BIRDs sponsored by U.S. Dep’t of the 
Interior. The author is biol- 


a fascinatin ng 
Bookl et 


The booklet tells about the Mystery, 
Advantages and Origin of migration. 
It gives you the When, How and 





ogist Frederick C. Lincoln. 
It is illustrated with exciting 
flight-maps by Bob Hines— 
two of whichare shownhere. 
At the back is a list of the 
95 different birds cited with 
common and scientific 
names; a fine bibliography 
and article on bird banding. 





If Further Interested—This booklet MIGRATION OF BIRDS, as 





Where birds migrate as well 
as speed of flight, altitude, 
flight-routes and distances. 
The continuing study of mi- 
gration of birds is one of the 
important subjects today in 
conservation of America’s 
natural resources. 
oy Tern in migrating 
fly 25,000 miles a year. 
described above, can be had 


by writing suP’r DOCUMENTS, U. S. Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 35¢ postpaid. 


Indoors or out, at play or at home—wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is always a satisfying treat. 
The real-mint flavor gives you a refreshing little lift. 
The pleasant, natural chewing helps keep teeth bright. 
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GENERAL SHOP For Everyone. L. V. New- 
KURTZ BROS ee kirk. 262 pp. Illus. Heath. $3.20. 
° In one text will be found the information \ 
about job planning, drawing, woodwork, 
School Supplies aud Equipment ° metal work, electricity, plastics, and other 
common phases of general shopwork. Each Glo 
CLEARFIELD—PITTSBURGH 21, PA. of the five units gives information about a 
particular industry and its workers, explains \ 
how to use common hand tools and simple 
LEATHER CRAFT SUPPLIES machines, calls special attention to safety Hai 
Get your leather craft supplies from Capitol REOCAMTERES, ie ae information, we: 
Crafts. Craft teachers send for your cata- vides projects, problems, and review ques- Y 
croft available coord “ar Rng pone tions, describes and illustrates tools and mate- 
for use rials for interesting hobbies to enjoy in the 
CAPITOL CRAFTS home workshop. The book is well illustrated. Har 
11 Aberdeen Street Harrisburg, Penna. 
Books Received 
str B78 ety 
SUMMER SCHOOL Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
ey) bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 
us IN GEOGRAPHY Birps OF AN Iowa Dooryarp. Althea R. 
Sixth Season of Popular Vacation School Sherman. $3.75 
: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., D. 
Special Program for Teachers Nas Yak a we - 
Directed by F. Kenneth Hare, . , : . > 
am. Geography Dept., McGill ema rg Page Cur. Elizabeth F 
this cix-wecks Savation sursmer school for profes, | Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass.: 
sional teachers and students of Geography and GuIDE AND TEACHING SUGGESTIONS—K inder- 
Cas snk oheatamies tile Sada garten and Grades 1-3. Lilla Belle Pitts, M 
Pes raae SAO iat Oo CINTE WONG RIN ias SU credits and scholarships given. Timed especially to 
8 enable students to attend the centenary of the cau: ts css Geek ese cane ison" a eg a en oie 
mer for a vacation or graduate work, American Geographical Society, New York, and 
you will enjoy the friendly Barbizon— — Geographical Union Congress in E 0 RTY= % t Cc 0 ed D ; 
close to theatres, art galleries and shops. Lecturers include Patrick D. Baird, Stanley H. Sc 


Beaver, F. Kenneth Hare, Shannon McCune, 


Swimming pool, sun decks, lounges, 1. Lewts Bebtneen, L. Dadick Stam, Wikies F. & 

library. 700 rooms each with radio. In- coon ag maing bo p Seer gg — on summer session Hen 
EE a ene eae acres orski. Courses in Arctic Geography, Planning an 
teresting social activities. Write for Conservation, The War Kast Yield Survey, The 





booklet P. at agg eqn British Isles, Political 1D 
- : 3 . ‘ | , Weat te, et 
From $3.25 daily * Weekly on application “Comfortable accommodation in “modern co-ed- or teac ers 
ucational college in beautiful country near U. S. 
border. : " . . f Sc 
Tuition $90. House fee $20. Board & Residence Temple University offers a wide selection o isi 
$90. (Canadian Funds) graduate and undergraduate courses in its 


Summer Sessions for 1952. Regular University 
school 


facilities are available to teachers, 
McGILL UNIVERSITY principals and superintendents. If you require WcG 
peg for — = if Fo are 4 candi- | 
t r ree, Temple Summer Sessions 
GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL ae deal ste to oon needs. Apart from Ye 


NEW YORK'S MOST EXCLUSIVE HOTEL | 
RESIDENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 



























































| 

| its educational advantages, the University — Hen 

June 25 to August 2, 1952 and the city of Philadelphia and environs — 

offer many cultural and recreational oppor- 
STANSTEAD COLLEGE, STANSTEAD, P.Q., tunities. You'll enjoy spending a summer in TE 

. CANADA i Philadelphia. 

For prospectus apply to F. Kenneth Hare, Chair- ae ae Pi 
man, Geography Dept., McGill University, Pre i poses June 9 to June 27 W 
Montreal, Canada. Regular Session June 30 to Aucust 8 ; 
Post-Sessi Sessi August 11 to August 29 
—————<£{T TEMPLE UNIVERSITY |“ 
THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY PRUASSLPRIA Se 
Write for the Temple University Bulletin which z 
200 Sunrise Highway Rockville Centre Long Island, N. Y. lists the courses oe on = en 4 
j - . 
Excellent Teaching and Administrative Positions at Top Salaries Available in the Eastern a ad tsakaaieay ph. roy 
States Especially in New York State and on Long Island. Philadelphia 22, Pa. Te. 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies Write for Registration Form on Gms ne ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee oe ee I 
] 
ADAMS ‘Same | 

THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY hess AGENCY 
632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. Start $2400-$4200 Per 
We offer exceptionally effective placement service in the public schools of Maximums $4000-$5500 AM 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Now is the time to enroll. NO REGISTRATION FEE—I3TH YEAR E 
P 5-1745 ; E. F. Maloney T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. I 
Kingsley {31749 Personal Discriminating Service FF Maloney, Jr. } Managers Colorado Bldg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. t 
Ha 
= id 3 I 
Excellent Teaching Positions are available If you wish to teach in the FAR WEST D 
STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY register now with Hic 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. THE CLARK-BREWER 1 
Good Salaries Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy TEACHERS AGENCY ti 
Tenuece Sessions Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive Columbia Bldg., Spok Wash te 
5 cag Soonetany, | New Jersey Education Association. - xara a P 
Access to Universities . EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager C. J. Cooil, Mgr. Member of N.A.T.A. $ 
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Mabelle Glenn, and Lorrain E. Watters. 
$0.92 

WorKBOOK FOR BETTER ENGLISH. Grade 7. 
M. J. Herzberg, Florence C. Guild, and 
J. N. Hook. $0.88 

Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, Yee 

VocaTIONAL EnciisH. A. E. Jochen and 

Benjamin Shapiro. $2 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.: 

Your HEALTH AND SaAFety. Third Edition. 
Jessie W. Clemensen and W. R. LaPorte. 
Edited by P. F. Brandwein. $3.32 

Hart Publishing Co., 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16... ¥.: 

Pay Ipeas AND TuINGs-TO-Do. The Little 
Child’s Busybook, Age 3-7. The Young 
Boy’s Busybook, Age 6-10. The Little 
Girl’s Busybook, Age 6-10. The Boy’s 
Handbook, Age 9-13. The Girl’s Hand- 
book, Age 9-13. Caroline Horowitz. $1.50 
each 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 

Fioratson. An Anthology of French Liter- 
ature of the Nineteenth Century. Edited 
by O. F. Bond. Book Ten—Alternate. 
$0.80 

MatTHeEmatics IN Action. Third Edition. W. 
W. Hart and Lora D. Jahn. Book 1, 
$2.12.. Book 2, $2.24. Book 3, $2.40. 
Grades 7-9 

Sotip Geometry. W. W. Hart and Veryl 
Schult. $2.40 

Henry Holt & Co., 257 Fourth 
Yor: 10,. NN. ¥.: 

EverypAy MatuHematics. Revised Edition. 
H. R. Douglass, Lucien B. Kinney, and 
Vincent Ruble. $2.48 

Science. A Story of Discovery and Progress. 
Revised Edition. Ira C. Davis, John Bur- 
nett, and E. W. Gross. $3.44 

WcGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y.: 
Your Art Heritace. Olive L. Riley. $3.96 
Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 70th St., New 
York 21, Novy: 

Tue City. Rod and Lisa Peattie. $2.50 

Pranet Eartu. Rose Wyler. $2.50 

WATER FOR PeopLe. Sarah R. Riedman. 
$2.50 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
Forkil?: N.¥.: 

SciENCE FOR A BettTeR Wortp. Morris 
Meister, Ralph Keirstead, and Lois M. 
Shoemaker. $3.20 

Teacher’s Guidebook for Stories FROM 
NEAR AND Far, Stories OF NOW AND 
Lone Aco, and Storres OLp AND NEw. 
Edna M. Reed, Ethel M. Orr, and Jane 
Franseth. $0.80 each 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


AMERICAN JuNIOR RED Cross PROGRAM 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. PROGRAM FOR 
ELEMENTARY ScHoots. American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Havinc A Basy. Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. $0.25 

HicHer Epucation. Education Directory, 
1951-52. Part 3. U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
$0.45 


Ave., New 
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Wace Poticy 1n Our Expanpinc Econ- 
omy. Departmeni of Education and Re- 
search, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, 718 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $0.50 


Library, continued from 283 


a given book or reference contains the 
information which he wants. Here, 
also, the card catalog is to be stressed, 
and more especially the subject card 
file; and as new books are added to the 
classroom library, title, author, and 
subject cards should be prepared and 
discussed with the children. Short lists 


of four or five books or other reference 
sources can well be used in practice 
sessions. Here, then, it is well to bear 
in mind the fact that training the child 
to find wanted material in the library is 
one of the first steps in preparing him 
for a lifelong feeling of confidence in 
the use of library resources for infor- 
mation and enjoyment. 

The use of the library in pupil reports 
to the class needs to be stressed. Teach- 
ers, therefore, must give instruction in 
note taking, and must provide for prac- 
tice sessions in making outlines or 





Nation-wide Assistance 


NATIONAL Association of TEACHERS’ 


GENCIES 


To Administrators 








ment service. 


A national organization for the standardization and improvement of 
teacher placement procedure in the interests of education. School 
executives and classroom teachers are invited to write to members 
of the association when in need of the highest type of teacher place- 





516 N. Charles Street 


MUlberry 6850 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member—N.A.T.A. 


We offer a reliable school and coliege placement service, East and South, under the direction 
of a staff of experienced school and college teachers. If you are a teacher seeking a position 
or an executive seeking a teacher, write for information. (Established 1925) 


Baltimore 1, Maryland 


William K. Yocum, Manager 





BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 


PEnnypacker 5-1223 





TEACHERS NEEDED = 


A large and permanent clientele 
C. H. Gordinier, Manager 


Register Now With 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
+ Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Phone 3-5797 


CONTINUAL DEMAND 


No charge to school officials 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 





TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. 


We have, officially listed, 





hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—more than a quarter of a century under the 
same management—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. 
Write immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 72nd Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ‘ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Write immediately. Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


(Founded 1924) 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


Excellent positions listed every month of the year. Elementary, high school, college 
and administrative. Our experience as a former teacher, principal and superinten- 
dent, our specialization in teacher placement, and wide personal contacts are at 
your service. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 





A Complete N. A. T. A. Membership List Can Be Secured From Above Agencies 
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patterns for subject study. Too, the use 
of Roman and Arabic numerals should 
be taught, of course, in very simple 
manner and with outline forms which 
are brief yet which emphasize the need 
for sound routine and system. Practice 
along the lines as advocated will lay 
the foundation for written note taking 
and for sound library research method. 
And the value of note taking is twofold 
—it makes of the rapid, galloping 
reader a more thorough student; and 
it is a necessary aid to better under- 
standing for the average as well as for 
the slower reader. 


Books a Joy 

The purely cultural potentialities 
of classroom libraries must be borne in 
mind. Reading for solid enjoyment and 
for spiritual development are objec- 
tives worthy of profound thought. 
Teachers should not fail pupils when 
it comes to stressing those aims in the 
schoolroom. Reading aloud to children 
is more important now than ever be- 
fore. It is, really, the teacher’s duty to 
try to bridge the gap between the 
comics, the radio, television, and the 
movies and what the teacher wants 


the child to like. So, children should 













Our Ampro Projectors 
Helped Boost Our School's 
Accredited Rating ! 













" ..and here are 


Teachers Prefer 

the “Stylist” 

______ WEIGHT 29 LBS. COMPLETE 
Compact and light- 


weight, the Stylist can 
be carried with ease. 


SY 10 SET-UP, THREAD 
BT AND RUN 






A 12-year-old student 
can operate the Stylist 
—it’s that simple! 
SIMPLE CENTRALIZED 
CONTROLS 





Handy panel orrange- 
ment puts everything 
right at operator's 
finger tips. 














Ampro StyLiet 






Students Learn Faster, Remember Longer, 
Enjoy Subjects More When Taught the 


Low Cost Stylist Way! 


The remarkable new Ampro Stylist Projector is 
acclaimed by school management, instructors and 
students alike. Management favors the Stylist’s low 
initial cost, thrifty upkeep, and because it’s easy on 
film. Instructors prefer the Stylist’s handy light 
weight, easy set-up, simple operation, and hour-long 
reel showings. Students like the Stylist’s crystal-clear 
pictures—true-to-life sound...and quiet running motor. 

You, too, will prefer the Ampro Stylist for 
your school—once you compare it feature for feature 
with all others! Complete with 8” Speaker and 
Carrying Case. 


MpRouEcTOR *OO9— 


Write Us Now for Illustrated Literature on This Projector: 


AMPRO CORPORATION 


2835 N. Western Ave., 


Chicago 18, Illinois 


(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) 


8mm Cameras and Projectors 


Slide Projectors e 
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« 16mm Sound-on-film 
Tape Recorders 





hear much good reading. And poetry, 
as a part of our rich literary heritage, 
should receive its proper share of at- 
tention. Children can be encouraged to 
commit to memory poems and parts of 
poems which become, in due time, 
treasured gems with spiritual uplift- 
ing qualities all through life. A part of 
the classroom library is to be set apart 
for poems which children will learn to 
love. 

Funds are needed to maintain and 
build up classroom libraries. Schoo! 
boards and their school administrators 
with full teacher help and counsel, 
should make adequate financial pro- 
vision for the development of classroom 
library facilities; and all parties should 
cooperate wisely and professionally to 
the end that the needs of these aids to 
effective teaching are satisfied in the 
very best ways. 

The alert teacher realizes the actual 
demand for greater use of the class- 
room library as an instrument of teach- 
ing. She will find ways to meet this 
felt need. This zealous and ingenious 
worker will find storage places for 
books and files; shell take time to 
teach library skills and techniques with 
patience and understanding; she will 
know that she is the motivating force 
in the classroom for improved library 
usage. 


2 


“Yours...for the asking’ 


The advertising coupons in your magazine 
offer some excellent material which has been 
prepared especially for you. This column 
gives only a partial list of the many attrac- 
tive offerings to be found in this issue. The 
coupon below is for your convenience in 
ordering. 

55. Set oF SEVEN WALL CHarTs ON RaIL- 
ROAD TRANSPORTATION—Each 22x 34 
inches (file folded to 8%x11) and 
printed in color. Text and pictures tell 
story. Teaching unit suggestions for 
teachers. Available one set per classroom. 
(Association of American Railroads) 

56. Posture Posters set of 7-designed for 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3c is enclosed for each item checked. 


55 56 57 58 20 43 45 59 


aie a2 SR Ae Te ale 
Subject: tawghit®.....2...5c.5.100 Grade........ 
Sato Naine 22)... cha nidticake DADS c. 
SeheGh @Gge86 5 f2c6c5 i ticdod accents 
CA rset pd atensnids CL 
Enrolment: 
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use in the classroom to assist teachers 
in maintaining helpful posture. (Ameri- 
can Seating Company) 

57. PIcTURE FOLDER OF FAMOUS COMPOSERS. 
The pictorial review of 49 great figures 
in music, from the 16th century to the 
present, has been issued in a new format. 
One copy only to a teacher. (RCA Vic- 
tor) 

58. ScHooLt MASTER FOLDER completely de- 
scribes this newest member of the SVE 
projector family and suggests ways it may 
be used most effectively within the large 
or the small school. In color. Illustrated. 
(Society for Visual Education) 

20. THe Gente Story. A 16-page full-color 
book in which a Genie shows a schoolboy 
the part that coal plays in our daily lives. 
(Bituminous Coal Institute) 

13. A Spring SUPPLEMENT TO THE 1951-52 
EBFitms Catatoe lists and describes 90 
new titles that are released now or will 
be released later in the spring, summer, 
or fall. If you have a sound projector and 
are using classroom films in your school 
you will want the Supplement. 

15. How to INcrREASE READING SKILLS is a 
16-page booklet which outlines four steps 
which teachers have found helpful on 
this problem. Techniques suggested are 
useful only above the primary level. 
(Webster Publishing Company) 

59. VACATION TOUR FOLDERS outlining itiner- 
aries on trips to Magic Yellowstone, the 
Historic East, Golden California, and 
Colorful Colorado. (American Buslines) 


NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Ricuarp F. McNIcHOLs, principal of 
North Scranton Junior High School 
for the past eighteen years, has been 
elected superintendent of schools in 
Scranton to succeed the late John H. 
Dyer. 


CHRISTIAN ROBINSON, vice principal 
of Central High School, has been 
named principal at North Scranton 


Junior High School to succeed Mr. 
MeNichols, 


MEN AND WOMEN from China, Lat- 
via, the Ukraine, Italy, Africa, India, 
the Philippines, and Germany were 
guest participants in an international 
forum at Abington Senior High School, 
on the regular assembly program, 
February 14 and 15. The discussion 
centered around the social customs and 
the educational curricula of the regions 
represented with special reference to 
teenage problems. Principal E. B. Ger- 
nert and social studies head, E. U. 
Smiley, served as moderators. 


JANE McDonaLp, commercial teach- 
er and newest member of the faculty at 
Abington Senior High School, was re- 
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TRUE ~ GAL 


Girls gain weight at 


FALSE: With your knowledge of physical 
facts, you know that the “fat” feeling 
some girls experience at certain times 
of the month is simply a sign that 
“those days” are near. 

But when a young girl suddenly feels 
pounds heavier, she may fret— perhaps 
even become alarmed. For it’s amaz- 
ing how many young girls are misin- 
formed—or uninformed—about men- 
struation. 

Asa teacher you can spare your girls 
many anxious moments by giving them 
a copy of the Modess booklet “Grow- 
ing Up and Liking It.” 

Chock-full of friendly, frank advice 
—“do’s” and “don’t’s”—and tips on 
beauty and poise, this 29-page booklet 
has been an invaluable help to millions 
of teen-agers. 


Approved by doctors— brightly illus- 





[AA] 


? 








hat time of month” 


trated—it answers all sorts of questions 
young girls are apt to ask. 

“Growing Up and Liking It” also 
covers such important subjects as good 
everyday health rules and proper sani- 
tary protection. (Sosoft, so-safe Modess 
comes in 3 sizes—ready-wrapped in the 
new-shape, ‘discreet-shape box. Com- 
fortable, adjustable Modess Sanitary 
Belts come in pin or pinless styles.) 

Would you like a free copy for each 
girl in your class? Just mail coupon 
below. 


New aid for teachers—Free! 


For classroom discussion of menstrua- 
tion you'll find the Modess Educational 
Portfolio most helpful. It contains a 
teaching guide, large anatomical chart, 
two booklets on menstruation and cards 
for reordering more free material. 
Yours, free. Just check coupon below. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH STUDENT! Send Today! 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking It,” 
Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


ccc ee Oe  --  O O O 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5266-4, Milltown, N. J. 


copies of 
Educational 





Address 





City 








| State 
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cently cited at Temple University for 
outstanding scholarship. Miss McDon- 
ald had the highest academic grades in 
her senior class and was also an out- 
standing leader in extracurricular ac- 
tivities. 

Betsy LuMLEy of Dilworth school, 
Pittsburgh, is the author of two articles 
in School Arts Magazine. “Dramatic 
Demons” appeared in the December, 
1951, issue, and “New Tools for 
Graphics” in the February, 1952, issue. 
This is Miss Lumley’s first year in 
Pittsburgh. 





This famous arithmetic series 


was designed to crown your teaching 


efforts with Better-Than-Ever success 


ADVENTURES 
Uae 


By OSBORN and RIEFLING 


GRADES 1-8 


> 


.~even poor readers 
understand 


there is no log -jam of 
skills in the middle grades 


you can tailor your 
program to fit each child 


ee, 


that thinking with numbers 
becomes a teachable skill 


EVAN PHILLIPS e WALLACE L. STEES 
Representatives 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS 3 + DALLAS 1 + PASADENA 2 
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| JANE A. 


Necrology 


Erric B. HEPLER, teacher in Clarion 
County for 50 years before her re- 
tirement in 1949, January 11 


Leroy P. ROSENBERGER, principal of 
Souderton High School, Feburary 7 


MIRIAM FLORENCE LINDEMOOD, teach- 
er for about 50 years in Carlisle pub- 


lic schools before her retirement in 
1939, February 9 


James S. GLaEs, former teacher in the 
Pittsburgh schools and veterans’ cor- 
relator for the Pittsburgh Board of 
Education, February 10 


B. FRANK MILNs, teacher in Warwick 
Township, Chester County, schools 
for 32 years before his retirement in 
1940, February 11 


ALICE CrUuICcE, teacher at William Penn 
High School, Philadelphia, for 27 
years until her retirement in 1940, 
February 17 


Mrs. KATHERINE M. GALLAGHER, for- 
mer Philadelphia school teacher, 
February 19 

Mary T. McKnirr, Philadelphia, re- 
tired public school teacher, Febru- 
ary 20 

NAN J. WHITE, teacher in Pittsburgh 
schools since 1927, February 21 

ANN SAYERS LARKIN, 86, retired, teach- 


er in Swarthmore from 1905 to 


1935, February 21 


W. Espey ALBiIc, former superintendent | 


of Bellevue schools, February 21 


Mrs. Hitpa M. Leinsacu, Boyertown, 


retired school teacher, February 21 | 


JosepH W. Dustin, teacher of history 
and economics in Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School, Philadelphia, for 
more than 25 years, February 21 


LONGWELL, instructor in the 
Pittsburgh public schools for 30 
years, February 24 

Mrs. Mary Mcl.AuGHLIN SCHADLE, 
Pittsburgh school teacher before her 
retirement, February 24 


DantEL J. McLaucHLin, teacher in 
Pittsburgh schools for 37 years until 
his retirement in 1947, February 25 


Mrs. 


ary 25 


Enocu W. Pearson, 88, former super- 
visor of music in Philadelphia pub- 
lic schools for 30 years, February 26 


Mary CLELAND ECKLES, teacher | 
at New Castle High School, Febru- | 





| 
| 


Joun M. Tuomas, 82, Burlington, Ver 
mont, former president of Pennsy! 
vania State College, February 26 


Etmer T. McCreapy, superintenden 
of Summit Hill, Carbon County 
schools since 1919, March 6 


Mrs. Mary JANE Conrab, head of the 
Latin department of Northeast Jun 
ior High School, Reading, before he: 
retirement in 1948, March 9 


TaRRING S. Davis, 89, Altoona, retired 
county superintendent, January 








DORSEY TOURS, INC. 


For YOU and YOUR FRIENDS, well 
planned CONDUCTED TOUR parties, 
30-32. . . . Greyhound Silversides 
Coaches for transportation. ... First 
class HOTELS EVERY NIGHT. 
Numerous city tours... . With, ‘or 
without credit. 
1. NEW ENG.—CANADIAN 
CRUISE TOUR 
June 13-July 5 $249-258. 
All New Eng. States, Eastern 
Canada, 600 mi. cruise, St. Law- 
rence, Saguenay Rivers. NEA 
CONVENTION, Detroit. 
2. NEW ENG.—CANADIAN 
CRUISE TOUR 
June 13-29 $219-225. 
Same as above, without NEA 
convention. 

3. WEST COAST TOUR 
June 23-Aug. 1 $389-398. 
Best ALL-AMERICAN TOUR 
offered. National Parks, 22 states, 
bit of Mexico and Canada. 4 
Pacific Cruises, 3 national fes- 
tivals. 

4. YELLOWSTONE, 
COLORADO, SALT LAKE CITY 
July 4-20 $179-183. 
Yellowstone, Grand _ Tetons, 
Rocky Mt. National Parks. Salt 
Lake, Denver, Pikes Peak. 

5. CALIFORNIA TOUR 
July 18-Aug. 10 $248-256. 
Cheyenne Rodeo, Days of ’47, 
Salt Lake, Reno, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Grand Canyon, 
Pikes Peak, Boys Town. 

6. ALASKAN-CANADIAN 

ROCKIES 
June 16-July 26 $567-580. 
Banff, Lake Louise, ALCAN 
HIGHWAY. 4 days, Fairbanks. 

7. MEXICO CITY TOUR 
July 20-Aug. 18 $315-325. 
Sightseeing in Great Smokies, 
Atlanta, Mobile, New Orleans, 
Carlsbad Caverns. 12-day tour 
from San Antonio to Mexico 
City. 





Mail coupon, free information, to 


Mrs. Daisy Dorsey, Manager 
504 Elizabeth Avenue 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 


Name 
Address 


City ~ State 
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More thrills per mile 


from your Canadian Pacific 
train to the Pacific Northwest 


Sight-see the glorious Canadian 
Rockies—the Diesel way—from your air- 
conditioned Canadian Pacific train! Sights 
to dwarf all other mountain scenery you 
ever saw, and no driver’s worries! 





wonderful trips in the Western world. 
Perfect beginning for your most thrilling 
vacation ever—an Alaska cruise, 

in Princess style. 





Lots of budget pleasure in a Canadian 
Pacific cruise from Vancouver to Skagway. 
See the colorful life of America’s youngest 
frontier—in Canadian Pacific comfort. 





A world of service when you go Canadian 


Pacific! Modern accommodations, gourmet 
meals, perfect service make every trip a 
vacation-in-itself. 


Canadian Pacific 


For information, see your local agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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| Atice Lavin, teacher in Throop ele- 
mentary schools ‘or 43 years, June 
5, 1951 
Morrison Boortu, Sr., teacher and 
principal in Philadelphia schools for 
more than 35 years before his retire- 
ment last January, March 1 


IpA MiLier, Sunbury, teacher for 
451% years before her retirement in 
November, 1950, September 1 


Calendar 


| April 4-5—Eastern Dramatic Arts Con- 

| ference, Reading Senior High School 

| April 5-9—Regional Convention, Amer- 
ican Assn. of School Administrators, 
Boston 

April 6-10—American Assn. for Health, 

Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

| April 7-13—Conservation Week 

| April 9—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 


| April 10-12—Fifty-fifth Annual Con- 
vention, Eastern Business Teachers 
Assn., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
April 14-18—Study Conference, Assn. 
for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, Philadelphia 
April 16-19—National 
Teachers of 


Council of 
Mathematics, Hotel 


Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa | 


April 17—Fourth Annual Conference, | 
Northwestern Pa. Council for the | 
Social Studies, State Teachers Col- | 


lege, Edinboro 


April 17-19—Fifth Annual Inter-Col- 
|  legiate Band Festival, Pennsylvania 
State College 


| April 18-19—Fourth Annual Conven- | 


tion, Pennsylvania Future Teachers 
of America, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg 

April 18-19—Third Annual Confer- 
ence, Pa. Highway Safety Educators 
Association, Community Building, 
Hershey 


April 18-19—Seventeenth Annual Pa. 


Industrial Arts Conference, State 
| Teachers College, Cheyney 
April 18-19—Convention, Classical 


Assn. of the Atlantic States, Annap- 
olis, Maryland 
April 18-20—Northeast Regional Con- 


ference, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Saratoga Springs, 


eo 

















Introducing ... 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A new name for an old friend 
of the teacher since 1912— 
TPU who will now bring 


you. 


Complete Insurance 


Protection 


Featuring: 


@ Sickness and Accident Pro- 


tection 


® Individual and Family 


Group Hospital Plans 


e Life Insurance Policies 


This new company was formerly 
the Teachers Protective Union 
—which since 1912 has offered 
the teacher income protection. 
Over 9 million dollars has been 
paid to members of the teaching 
profession in TPU Benefits. Now, 
in order to offer a broader pro- 
tection for teachers and their 
families this company has been 
reorganized as the Teachers 
Protective Mutual Life Insur- 


ance Company. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


116 N. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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VACATION HOST 
for ECONOMY 
TOURS and TRIPS 


° ONE RESERVATION 

¢ COMPLETELY PLANNED 
* LOW COST AND 

* CARE-FREE TOURS 


FOR COMPLETE TOUR INFORMATION 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER 








pone a anne nn nnn anna nent 


TOUR TO 

MAGIC YELLOWSTONE 
Explore nature’s wonderland 
... Yellowstone Park. See... 
enjoy Old Faithful, Yellow- 
stone Falls, The Grand Canyon 
of Yellowstone... and 
hundreds of wild bear, elk, 
buffalo, mountain sheep and 
deer. 


TOUR TO 

COLORFUL COLORADO 
You’ll treasure the memories 
of Colorful Colorado .. . 
beautiful DENVER, massive 
mountains, dense forests, 
crystal lakes, Rocky Mountain 
National Park, Pikes Peak 
and other thrills. 


TOUR TO 

GOLDEN CALIFORNIA 
You’ll be captured by the 
romance of Wonderful San 
Francisco’s Chinatown, 
Golden Gate Bridge, wharves 
and cable cars. Then a thrill- 
ing trip to Los Angeles and 
Hollywood, world capital of 
movies, radio and television. 

TOUR TO 

HISTORIC EAST 
See Washington, our Nation’s 
Capital, and many memorable 
sights. Then to fascinating 
New York ... the thrill of the 
Statue of Liberty and thou- 
sands of other sights. 


AMERICAN BUSLINES, INC. 
616 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, tll. 


Please send FREE folders checked above. 


NAME 





STREET. 





CITY. STATE 


Lene ewe eee eames 
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| April 19—Pennsylvania Business Edu- | 


| eators Assn. Conference (Western). 


Wilkinsburg High School 


April 21-25—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 


April 24-26—Twenty-first Annual State | 


Finals Contest, Pennsylvania Foren- | 


sic and Music League, Harrisburg 
April 25-26—Annual 


Northwestern | 


Pa. Art Conference, State Teachers | 


College, Edinboro 


April 26—Pennsylvania Business Edu- | 
cators Assn. Conference (Eastern), | 


Reading Senior High School 
April 27-May 1—FKastern 
American Assn. for Health, Physi- 


cal Education, and Recreation, Ho- 
tel Eastland, Portland, Maine 


District, | 


May 3—Conference, Joint Meeting of | 
the Pa. State Assn. of Classical Teach- | 


ers and the Classical Assn. of Pitts- 
burgh and Vicinity, Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington 


May 8-9—State Conference, Pennsylva- | 
nia Federation of Junior Historians, | 


Education Building, Harrisburg 


May 8-10—East State Band, Reading; 
West State Band, Washington 


June 30-July 5—National Education 
Assn. Convention, Detroit, Michigan 


July | 29-31—Superintendents and 
Principals Conference, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College 


gress, Harrisburg 


October 3-—Midwestern 
District, New Castle 


October 7-8—Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Assn. Convention, 
Harrisburg 

October 8-11—Western Convention 
District and Western Pa. Education 
Conference, Pittsburgh 





| October 13-14—Convention, Pennsyl- 
vania Branch, National Assn. of Sec- 


ondary School Principals, Harris- | 


burg 
October 13-19—Pennsylvania Week 
October 16-17—Central-Western Con- 


vention District, State Teachers Col- | 


lege, Indiana 


October 20—Northwestern Convention 
District, Strong Vincent High 
School, Erie 


December 29-31—PSEA Annual Con- 





vention, Harrisburg 


October 1-2—Annual Education Con- | 


Convention | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





NEVER 
TAKE OFF 
WITHOUT 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 





Take a firm stand, when it comes 
to safeguarding your travel 
money! Ask for National City 
Bank Travelers Checks, used by 
travelers for nearly half a cen- 
tury. They are spendable like 
cash wherever you go; if they 
are lost, destroyed or stolen, you 
get a full refund. Cost 73c per 
$100. 


The best thing you know 


wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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